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This man is a Resident Inspector for The 
Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels. Every working day he hangs up his 
hat in the same place . . . in the plant of an 
Association member. 

Voluntary adherence to a rigid code of 
highest standards is checked by the Resident 
Inspector in each member company plant... 
inspecting each wheel for surface imperfec- 
tions . . . reviewing the casting records of 
each wheel . . . selecting wheels for daily 
tests. His “bible” is the AMCCW Inspection 
manual, a standardized schedule of proce- 
dures often revised as better methods are put 


Tete kaa 
member's plant 


into use. Through daily reports he keeps in 
touch with the head inspection office in 
Chicago ... regularly attends group meetings 
of General Resident Inspectors . . . has his 
own work given a double-check by semi- 
annual plant visits by a corps of General 
Inspectors. 

The list below shows you where your 
nearest AMCCW Resident Inspector is 
located, the company at whose plant he can 
be found, and where you are invited to con- 
tact him and discuss inspection practices. He 
will gladly explain his obligation to see that 
every wheel shipped is as good as the best. 
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Company 
Griffin 
Marshall 
Maryland 


New York . 


Pullman 

Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 
Southern 


Plant 


Tacoma 
Marshall 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Hammond 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Houston 
Pictsburgh 
Portsmouth 
Rochester 
Sayre 

St. Louis 
Toledo. 
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TRAIN PIPE 
= INSULATIONS 


For Steam, Hot Water and Oil Lines 


%& Superior Insulating Efficiency 4 Rot and Vibration-proof 
% Extremely Lightweight %* Easily Applied 





Through and through from rugged, abrasion-resistant outer asbestos jacket to the highly 
resilient, better insulating glass fiber formations — G-B Pipe Insulations assure passenger 
comfort and fuel economy from cab to observation car. 

‘Less Heat Conductivity—proved in the laboratory and on the road under severest condi- 
tions—enables G-B Fiberglas Pipe Insulations to serve their major function as insulation with 
superior efficiency. 
Their unique construction provides for easy, more economical application, and re-appli- 
cation again and again if desired. Glassbestos Tape spirals tightly and securely over com- 
pound bends and angles. the Flexible Pipe Insulation laces easily to straight runs and minor 
bends and special boots or fittings are available for tees and elbows. Both Flexible Pipe 
Insulation and Glassbestos Tape are provided with special overlap seals to insure complete, 
uniform protection. 
From every standpoint G-B Fiberglas Insulations insure top efficiency, a long, economical 
service life under all operating conditions. 


Fiberglas* is sold to Railroad and Car Builders Exclusively by 


USTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 7, MISSOURI 


® Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office by Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 






P i adelphia Chicago | i Houston | Fort Worth ‘ : 
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Cardwell and Westinghouse 
Draft Gears and Bolster 
rotect Cars and Ladings: 


By y absorbing the shocks to 
Me which couplers, cars and lading 
a are otherwise subjected in coup- 

: 7 gs operating and stop- 
‘OF Car's. 






— By absorbing the bumps and 
_ bouncing caused by rail joints, and 
e shocks and stresses due to 
s alideether roadbed condi- 
tions which build up sidesway and 
rocking. 

oe wer 98% of the cars in freight 

: ying service are A. A. R. con- 
struct on, and over 96% have 
Friction Draft Gears. 


lestinghouse Co., Chicago 
rdwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 


















Cardwell M-25 Friction Draft Gear 
Certified A. A. R. 


Cardwell Frictign Bolster Spring 
Type A 
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i’S WHAT’S UNDER THE HOOD 


™" COUNTS! 








Gonsider the engine, and it is 
easy to understand why more than 90% of 
the 44-ton locomotives owned by class rail- 
roads in America are powered by “‘Caterpillar’’ 
Diesels. Consider the fine engineering, the 
high-quality materials and the high-grade 
manufacture that is in them. Consider, too, 
these important auxiliary factors that go to 
put profitable performance and high availa- 
bility into locomotives that are usually ex- 
pected to work ’round the clock: 


1. Excellent mechanical service through a 
highly efficient and thoroughly equipped 


dealer organization. Davenport Besler 44-ton Diesel-electric locomotive powered by two 
‘ ‘ ; “Caterpillar” Diesel D17000 Engines. 
2. Quickly available high-quality, low-priced 


parts. (Compare competitive prices of typi- 
cal items.) 


3. No specially trained mechanical forces re- 
quired for your own maintenance service. 


4. More capacity than size indicates. (With 
slight rearrangement of car movement, 
these low-initial-cost locomotives will han- 
dle many yard and branch-train assign- 
ments which otherwise have to be handled 
by locomotives that are far more costly 
to purchase and operate.) 


5. Dual engine installation is double insur- 
ance against breakdown at no extra 
“‘premium.” 


“ 


General Electric's Erie, Pa., works, showing “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS wort Sten, Wiscsl-cleettc tocsmetives tn varlous stages of 


CATERPILLAR Eneines 


TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





























GOODALL FABRICS, INC. Opens its New Home in New 





York Where All Sales Offices Are Unified—The Final 
Step In Vertical Integration to Serve You Better 


A year ago the selling organizations, 
L. C. Chase and Goodall Decorative Fab- 
rics, were joined into Goodall Fabrics, 
Inc. Now Goodall opens its new home at 
525 Madison Avenue. 

With this unification of sales-service 
staffs, Goodall Fabrics completes its plan 
for complete vertical integration. We 
_repeat a statement made to Goodall 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
VISIT OUR NEW HOME IN NEW YORK 


customers in a previous announcement: 

“Qne company—and ONE company 
alone—assumes full responsibility for 
the quality of the raw materials; for the 
authentic styling you want; for the beauty 
of color and design; for the uniformity 
and durability of the weave; for the pric- 
ing, acceptance and DELIVERY of your 
order, Everything handled, figuratively, 
under ONE roof...at ONE profit.” 
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;* way to stop the rising tide of damage 
claims which cost railroads, shippers, and 
receivers millions of dollars annually 
lies in a wider use of Duryea-equipped 
cars. The Duryea Cushion Underframe 
actually “floats’’ car body and lading on 
a cushion of springs, impervious to all the 
norma! jolts and hazards of coupling and 
train service. 
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The great number of these cars now in ser- 
vice over the years have fully proven the 
merit of the Duryea Cushion Underframe. 

The Duryea principle not only provides 
safer shipping, but also answers the prob- 
lem of how to reduce car maintenance 
costs. No Duryea Cushion Gear has ever 
had to be replaced except for wreck 








THE MODERN SAFEGUARD 
FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 




















year thereafter. 


connection with the war effort. 


frequencies for railway use.” 








“THIS PIONEERING EFFORT...’’ 


“The Chicago and North Western Railroad, always interested in technological develop- 
ments which promise improvement in the efficiency and safety of railway operations, 
participated in the first regular use of very high frequency railway radio. This installation 
went into operation in our Proviso Yards in September, 1940, and continued for over a 


“We are happy that the technical and operating information secured from this pioneer- 
ing effort was subsequently useful to the Army Ordnance Department and to the operators 
of the large Army Ordnance Plants in making their decision to use railroad radio in 


“The case histories provided by the use of radio at Proviso and in the large ordnance 
plants were later to become an important part of the railroad testimony in the Federal 
Communications Commission hearing which brought about the present allocation of 


PRESIDENT, 


Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 








When the Chicago and North Western 
Railway conducted its Proviso Yards pioneering of 
high frequency radio for communications purposes, 
some of the present members of the Farnsworth Mo- 
bile Gommunications Division assisted in a technical 
capacity. These individuals, too, were largely respon- 
sible for the Army Ordnance Department's first use 
of radio in railway operations. 


These events occurred more than five years ago, long 
before the Federal Communications Commission’s 
recent allocation of frequencies for railway use—and 
at a time when the future of railroad radio was fraught 


FARNSWORTH 


Farnsworth Radio and Television Receivers and Transmitters °* Aircraft Radio Equipment - 





with doubt, and only one organization was pressing 
for recognition of the railroads’ right to frequencies. 


Today, the results of almost a decade of pioneering 
effort and engineering appear in the new Farnsworth 
152-162 megacycle railroad radio equipment —system- 
atized equipment designed to guarantee maximum 
availability and flexibility with simplified, low-cost 
maintenance —equipment meeting all of the presently- 
established requirements of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Dept. RA-7, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


TELEVISION & 
RADIO CORPORATION 


Farnsworth Television Tubes + Halstead Mobile 


Communications and Traffic Control Systems for Rail and Highway * the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radio + the Capehart > the Panamuse by Capehart 
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STAYBOLT 
STEELS 


OWer Coste 












gETHLEHEY 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacthc Coast Steel Corporation 





Maayari Staybolt Steel sells for 
considerably less than staybolt 
materials heretofore in general 
use. But initial cost is only part of 
the picture—this modern alloysteel 
has the all-around properties that 
assure low-cost installation and 
long service life. 

Mayari is ductile. Tests show it 
has minimum elongation in 2 inches 
of 32 per cent and minimum reduc- 
tion of area of 62 per cent. This 
means better heading qualities 
and ability to stand constantly 


changing loads and stresses. 


Mayari is stronger. It is produced 
in two ranges—minimum tensile 
strength of either 50,000 psi or 
55,000 psi. These meet most rail- 


road requirements in modern high- 


pressure locomotive boilers. 

Mayari resists fatigue. This prop- 
erty is guarded through sstrict 
metallurgical control and newly- 
developed laboratory tests. 

This staybolt steel is effecting 
savings for leading American rail- 
roads. If you are not using Mayari. 
we suggest you test it and try it out 


in your own equipment. 




















Ballast Cars Can Bell 











e|Revenue Producers. Too 


The Rodger Ballast Car, built by Q.C.f, can serve a 
double purpose. First, as a conveyer of ballast for the 
improvement and leveling of roadbeds. Second, as a 
revenue producing hopper car for the carriage of sugar 


beets, coal, ore, and other bulk commodities. 


Today, with rolling stock in such demand, such versa- 
tility is of great importance to the carriers of our nation’s 
freight. Wider use of ballast cars results in more favorably 
distributed loadings of commodities, greater operating 


efficiency, and increased earnings for the railroad. 


More ballast will be placed this year than any year 
since 1930.* Be prepared with modern double pur- 
pose O.C.f> Rodger Ballast Cars 


*Railway Age, March 9, 1946 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


New York * Chicago * St.Louis * Cleveland «+ Philadelphia * Washington + Pittsburgh + San Francisco 




































Barco gives maximum 
steam supply with a 
minimum of mainte- 
nance,a minimum of re- 
pair cost. The connec- 
tions will not blow out 
or fail suddenly under 
the most severe condi- 
tions. Repairs can be 
made with remarkable 
ease and speed. Write 
for full details. 





BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, nor nc 


1800 WINNEMAC AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILL. «© In Canada: THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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e Sure, sensitive response to air-operated controls e Rotating and travel friction disc clutches with one- 
speeds up the job with less operator fatigue. point adjustment reduce costly wear and strain 


e Anti-friction bearings at all essential points mini- on mechanism. 


mize maintenance, 
e Monitor-type cab affords operator 360° visibility. 


e@ One-piece cast steel bed insures rigid mechanism, 
prolongs crane life in continuous heavy service. 


The 1.8. 17-20 ton traveling ore 
bridge illustrated here typifies the 
engineering and construction super- 
iority found in Industrial Brownhoist 
bridges, cor dumpers, portal pier 
cranes, and other big materials 
handling equipment. For the engi- 
neered onswer to your materials 


handling problems get in touch with 
industrial Brownhoist. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP @ BAY CITY, MICH. ©@ District Offices: New York, Philadelphic, Cleveland, Chicago @ Agencies: Detroit, 
Birminghom, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Canodicn Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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e Industrial Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes assure 
fast, economical handling of materials. with hook, 
magnet, or bucket with a minimum of down-time. 

















More Freight Cars on 
] -N ROLLER BEARINGS 


In the not too distant future, we may expect to see 



















entire trains of new freight cars similar to those 
shown here, hauling more freight per train at 
passenger train speeds. For Timken Roller Bear- 
ings installed in new type trucks now have 
removed all freight car speed re- 
strictions as far as bearings 
















are concerned. 


me Union Pacific R. R. Timken 
nes! Bearing Equipped freight car for high- 
_ speed merchandise service. Ten of these 
- cars have been in service more than five 
years and have given 3,302,033 miles of 
trouble-free service to March 1, 1946. 


















2. One of five new light-weight 
freight cars on the Rock Island Lines. 
All journals equipped with Timken 
Roller Bearings. 





i Be One of 25 Great Northern 
| R. R. new freight cars equipped with 
Timken Roller Bearings. 


se ee jad? ee m. 


Timken Roller Bearing applications 
are available now for all types of 
modern, high-speed freight car trucks. 





anes 


HE TIM 


KEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Here’s factual proof 
... while Schaefer 
Loop Type Hangers 
have been in use on 
practically every 
railroad in the 
United States, in 
more than twenty 
years no failures 
in service have 
been reported... 


Write for Catalog No. 445 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA.. 


CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
VEAR PLATES BRAKE SHOE KEYS 





















































| 7 Industrial Trucks 


When production costs must be cut and your 
attention must turn to hitherto neglected wastes 
in material handling, you will find the answer 
in mechanization with central station electric 
power—the power that serves industrial pro- 
cesses most dependably, most economically. 

In warehousing, in serving common carriers 
or production processes, you will find that 
materials flow easily, quickly, safely, and at the 
lowest cost per ton handled, when the job is 
assigned to battery-powered self-loading in- 
dustrial trucks. 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


208A South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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FOR THESE BOOKLETS... 

Two illustrated bookiets—MATERIAL 
HANDLING HANDBOOK and UNIT 
LOADS—may help you detect and correct 
excessive cost wherever you move or store 
materials. 
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UNITES THE BEST QUALITIES 
OF WOOD AND STEEL 





FACTS... THAT FIGURE IN ELIMINATING DEADWEIGHT 


This new bulletin shows how the use of Haskelite 
Plymetl can eliminate deadweight from your pas- 
senger coaches. For example, in a coach having 
only 400 square feet of partitions, Plymetl parti- 
tions used instead of hollow steel will save ap- 
proximately 1,200 pounds. Deadweight reductions 
like this are important to you. They may be saved 
outright or to increase or improve the safety, 
performance and passenger appeal of your cars. 


The new Plymetl bulletin covers the types of 
Plymetl available, fabrication, finishing and fasten- 
ing data. Stiffness and weight charts point out 
advantages over steel and aluminum. 


You will find your new Plymetl bulletin a guide 
to greater savings in cost and weight. Mail coupon 
for your free copy today. 


HASKELITE 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


DEPT. RR-7, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


DETROIT CHICAGO NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 


CANADA: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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Plymetl is made by bonding thin sheets of metal to one 
or both faces of a plywood plaque. Its construction 
effects the most efficient distribution of these materials. 
It combines high strength qualities of metal surfaces with 
the low density of wood. Result: Plymetl makes an ideal 
structural material. It simulates an I-beam with the metal 
faces taking the part of the flanges and the lightweight 
plaque acting as the web. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
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AT NO OBLIGATION 


. Om my part please send the following free 


| 
| 


| 

| of charge: 

| (Check one or both) | 

| Bulletins () Samples [1 | 

| a a | 
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| IS gS hanes: Gecckasaae Sacicbeoigdsbacchinisiaie eakcaad | 

| Address...... } 
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KOPPERS PRESS UKE -TREATEDO 
Timber Panel Grade Crossings 74KE 





the “Bumps” but don't G/VE them 


These pictures show one important 
advantage of Koppers Creosoted 
Timber Panel Grade Crossings. In 
spite of constant heavy truck traffic, 
the traffic surface is maintained at 
installed grade, does not sag, spall, 
“washboard” or disintegrate. 
There are other important fea- 
tures and advantages that show up 
during installation . . . and in use. 
Built up from selected hardwood 
members that are machined, pres- 





sure-creosoted and assembled with 
spiral-drive dowels, the individual 
panels come ready for installation. 
They can be handled by the work- 
men; no crane is required. 
Thorough pressure-treatment 
gives dependable protection 
against decay. Careful factory fab- 
rication results in traffic loads be- 
ing distributed over the entire 
panel, reducing stress and flexing 
of individual members. The panels 


PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 
a KOPPERS 44 


“cf 


-_—_—»~ 






can be easily lifted when the track 
is reworked under the crossing, 
and 100% re-use of serviceable 
parts is possible. 

Engineering information on these 
crossings is condensed in a 4-page 
bulletin, “Koppers Creosoted Tim- 
ber Panel Grade Crossing.’ We 
will be glad to send you a copy on 
request. Wood Preserving Divi- 
sion, Koppers Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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BUT— what about the SEALED INNER SUR- 
FACES? That’s no problem when you stand- 
ardize on Edwards Double Glazed Dehydrated 
Sash. For Edwards exclusive Vapor-Tight 
construction permanently DOUBLE SEALS 
(note diagrammatic drawing) the dead air 
space so there CAN BE NO mechanial leakage 
or water vapor infiltration to cause fogging. 
frosting or film accumulation. The result is 
window units of brilliant, crystal clear visibil- 
ity in all seasons, climates and under all oper- 
ating conditions—FREE OF MAINTENANCE. 


New Edwards Vapor-Tight Double Glazed 
Units combine ruggedness with proper flexi- 
bility and are SEALED at the factory, for the life 
of the car. Readily adaptable for installation 
in any car construction and interchangeable 
with other double glazed units, they are com- 
petitively priced—the best “buy” on the mar- 
ket. Write for complete information. 


THE O. M. EDWARDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


EDWARDS 
Voor Tight 


DOUBLE SEALED 
SASH 
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And Standard Register’s exclusive procedures 
save most where record systems cost most 


T’S IN THE WRITING and handling of forms—and in 

how they function—that waste finds the best hiding 
place. And it’s here that Standard Register’s scientific 
approach so frequently reveals sources of savings that 
escape the usual office or systems study. Savings which 
multiply themselves all over again through better man- 
agement control. 


In predetermined basic steps—including analytical 
fiow-charting of existing methods—Standard Register’s 
exclusive approach turns a revealing spotlight on ineffec- 
tive control procedures, work-making form design, time- 
consuming methods of writing and handling forms. 


And in a minimum time, without upsetting office 
routine, Standard Register is ready with specific recom- 
mendations—the kind that have effected five and six 
figure savings for many leading companies. 


Would you like additional facts about Standard 
Register’s business systems—and the Formcraft-Designed 


Kant-Slip continuous forms that furnish you with better 
working papers? Write for Formcraft Digest D-190 
which explains the above system. 





PROBLEM: FIND THE AREA WHERE SAVINGS COUNT MOST 


Cost of printed forms: Savings as high as 
P pi 10% in this area (because of difference 
in quality of paper, carbon, etc.) are 
relatively small. A few hundred dollars 
at most. 





_- Cost of completed records: A 10% saving 
nes in the cost of writing, handling and using 
forms is 10 to 50 times greater, often 

runs into four figures. 


_--— Cost of the business operation, controlled 
by written systems: In this area, savings 
may multiply themselves into almost in- 
calculable figures—through better man- 
agement control, 











THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
1107 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd, 
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C Gecopicadtio \w your Railroad? 


YES ...to improve your service 





Progressive and continuous improvements in 3. Economy in operation. 


service are required to meet today’s accel- 7 * * | 

erated competition. | 
For example, Electrification meets these 

needs in suburban service by providing: 


Westinghouse engineers are available to 
discuss the numerous features of Electrifica- 
1. More rapid and more comfortable service by tion. Call your Westinghouse office, or write 

use of multiple unit trains. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 
2. Increased terminal capacity by reduction of 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-95128 


train movements. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHEE 


Westinghouse 


FOR OVER GO YEARS THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN RAILROAD ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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° help Bolivia tap 500,000 square miles 


of Mineral and Agricultural Wealth 


Tin, silver, lead and copper, rubber, hides, 
alpaca and llama wool, quinine, and coffee, 
all ow to the world’s markets from Bolivia's 
rich storehouse of resources. And in every 
country on the globe, you'll find Baldwin 
locomotives helping to keep these badly- 
needed products on the move. 

The locomotive shown is one of four 
recently built by Baldwin for F. C. del Estado 
Villazon-Atocha, Bolivia. They are especially 
adapted for the rugged country traversed by 
the railroad. Baldwin locomotives have been 


~ Ali) 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


demonstrating their ability to meet these con- 
ditions since the first Baldwin was shipped to 
Bolivia in 1893 

The experience that has served rail trans- 
portation for over a century can help you 
solve the problems of today . . . and tomorrow. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Boston, Birmingham, 


Houston, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Norfolk. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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Great things 











ST.LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY. 


Close your eyes and just imagine ... enjoying Frisco’s 







famous food served in dining cars of new Frisco railuxury 
streamliners!...So new, so different they belong to an entire- 
ly new age of travel. Sensational trains! ...Ready soon!... 
New through and through, from Diesel to observation car 
... And, as usual, Frisco friendly service—warm hospitality. 


it?s a Great Railroad 
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THE NEW A-S-F Re-Conteod PACKAGE 


modernizes ordinary freight car trucks 


Ride-Control Package performance approxi- 


Ordinary freight car trucks deliver a smoother, 
easier, softer ride when equipped with the A.S.F. 
Ride-Control Package. Impact is cushioned by 
long-travel springs. Uniform, continuous fric- 
tion controls all bolster motion—zp, down, across- 
track. Ample reserve spring travel prevents 
damaging, over-solid shocks. Gives all types of 
freight cars better riding qualities at all loads; 


at all speeds. 


mates the excellence of famous A.S.F. Ride-Con- 
trol Trucks (A-3). Both utilize the same principle 
of constantly controlled long spring travel. Both 
apply uniform damping friction throughout full 
truck spring movement—both down and up. 
Replace your A.A.R. coil spring groups with 
modern Ride-Control Packages, and see what a 


difference it makes. 
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IG EQUIPMENT REPAIR BMULS/ 


—no other material can equal ALLOY STEELS 


Ca 


me: 

There is one simple reason why alloy steels cut repair 
bills for both steam and diesel railroad equipment. 
Alloy steels last longer in heavy service than any other 
material. Here’s why: 

Alloy steels respond uniformly to heat treatment and 
produce extremely hard, wear-resisting bearing surfaces. 
Alloy steels are unusually tough—can absorb sudden 
shock and impact either in sub-zero cold or at high 
temperatures without failure. 

Alloy steels are exceptionally strong. Their high 
strength-to-weight ratio permits reduction in weight 
and size of working parts without any sacrifice of 
safety—and less weight means less wear. 


And, even though the first cost of alloy steels may be 
slightly more than that of less efficient grades of steel, 
you'll find that their end cost will be less per year of 
service life. 


Republic—world’s leader in the production of alloy 
steels—is ready and well qualified to help you extend 
the life of axles, bearings, crank pins, side rods, slides 
and guides, engine bolts, staybolts, gears and other 
vital parts through the use of alloy steels. Write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y: 
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Diesel Engine 


/ 


Filter deposits formed in 204 hours with 
best uncompounded mineral oil. 


RPM DELO Oil Reduces 
Filter Clogging Two Ways 


As the two filters illustrated show, RPM DELO 
Diesel Engine Lubricating Oil greatly lengthens 
the time between shutdowns for filter servicing. 
This is accomplished in two ways: 

1. A detergent in RPM DELO Oil prevents the 
stuck piston rings which, through blow-by, permit 
dust, unburned fuel and carbon to mix with oil. 

2. Another compound in RPM DELO Oil forti- 
fies it against oxidation. 

Other additives in RPM DELO Oil protect Diesel 
Engines against corrosion, excessive wear on upper 
cylinder walls, and foaming. 


To match the fine performance of RPM DELO OIL, use these equally efficient com- 
panion products from the same famous “RPM” line —-RPM HEAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL 
—RPM COMPOUNDED MOTOR OIL—RPM GEAR OILS AND LUBRICANTS —RPM GREASES. 
For additional information or name of your distributor, write any of the companies below: 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA »* 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY : 17th and Stout Streets, Denver 1, Colorado 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS: El Paso, Texas 

THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY : 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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Clogged Oil Filters Cause 
Frequent Shutdowns 


One cause of frequent costly and time-wasting 
Diesel shutdowns is filter clogging. The condition 
can become dangerous since a clogged filter may 
stop circulation of oil to the engine if the warning 
of a drop in oil pressure is not heeded. Analysis of 
filter deposits prove them to be composed of prod- 
ucts resulting from incomplete burning of the fuel 
and oxidation of oil plus iron, silica and water. 


Filter Deposit formed in 1230 hours with RPM DELO Oil. 
































SY STEEL CASTING METHODS 
Sy MACHINING FACILITIES 


These 28" ball-and-socket joints for a pontoon dredge line very aptly illustrate 
two vital aspects of PSF production: the inherent soundness and uniform 
structure of PSF steel castings; and the close-tolerance machining and expert 
assembly work that are a strong part of the service we’re equipped to render. 
PSF’s advanced foundry techniques and laboratory controls, amplified by 
complete and highly modern finishing facilities, constitute a background 
for true quality work—steel castings that will meet the most exacting con- 
ditions your jobs may impose. ®@ Let us figure on your casting requirements. 








ST e844 CASTING KNOWLEOGE 


STEEL FOUNDRY CORPORATION 


Glassport, Pa. - Fort Pitt Steel Casting Div., McKeesport, Pa. - Pittsburgh Spring and Steel Co. Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ &0 98¢0 Sales Offices: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA *» CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + CINCINNATI » AKRON * WASHINGTON 
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p ullman” ease and speed 
FOR FREIGHT... 


“The Mew 
SCULLIND" 7 TR UCcK 


CUSHIONED MOTION 





LATERAL-VERTICAL 





conipletely controls both Lateral 
and Vertical motion 


The nearest approach to sleeping car smoothness— 

designed to make higher speeds really safe for 
X lading, cars and track. e A unique arrange- 
ment of built-in lateral springs between side 
frame and bolster, which also actuates 
vertical snubbing elements, provides 
ultimate riding qualities. @ For com- 
plete details write: 





et SCULLIN STEEL C0 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


yRERS SINCE 199. 
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CASTING MA 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA e CLEVELAND e ST. PAUL e BALTIMORE « RICHMOND, VA. e MEXICO CITY, D.F. 
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Planning for new passenger equipment embraces a long look ahead — as 
the future is always uncertain and a passenger car has a long-useful life. 
Will it run on close schedules? Will new competitive forces intrude and 
perhaps compel still closer schedules? Will braking be adequate? Will 
equipment be safeguarded at the higher speeds? 



















The control flexibility, which only the “HSC” electro-pneumatic brake 
offers, is of vital importance in present and future scheduling. It has its 
greatest appeal to operating officers faced with future ating uncer- 
tainties. The electro-pneumatic feature is a time saver that will reduce 
the schedule. Speed govervor control will supervise the higher braking 
forces. And the “AP” Decelostat will detect wheel slip and keep the 
wheels rolling. 
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The best guarantee that modern cars will remain 

modern in an operating sense is to specify the com: 

plete “HSC” electro-pneumatic brake. 

Electro-Pneumatic—Improves schedules with 
flexibility and smoothness. 


Speed Governor Control—For control of high 
braking forces. 


AP Decelostat — For anti-whcel sliding protection. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 
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War’s end found American railroads carrying the greatest volume of traffic 
in history. They were producing almost twice the ton miles and three 
times the passenger miles achieved in 1929, on less. miles of railway line! 
The reason . . . largely because of modern signaling . . . and in many in- 
stances, “Union” C.T.C. 


Long ago, Centralized Traffic Control showed that it could increase capacity 
of existing track—often between 50 and 75 percent—because it reduces 
unnecessary delays and expedites train movements so effectively. The war 
proved this conclusively. Now, many of those railroads which carried 
wartime burdens efficiently and without congestion, on existing trackage, 
are convinced that, with “Union” C.T.C., they can permanently shelve 
their pre-war plans for additional track. By so doing, they will have less 
track to maintain, less tax load to bear, 
and save far more than C.T.C. costs! 


By installing C.T.C. you, too, may be 
able to postpone indefinitely laying that 
new track which you once thought so 
necessary for the improvement or main- 
tenance of your railroad’s competitive 
position. In addition, “Union” C.T.C, 
will reduce operating costs, and provide 
the increased track capacity needed for 
your peak traffic periods. 


Why not call upon “Union”’ engineers for 
a study of your plans and needs. Write 
any of our district offices. 








UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE By PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Week at a Glance 


COUNTING THE COST: It is tech- 
nically possible so to improve the design 
and construction and handling of freight 
cars that substantially as much protection 
from shock will be afforded the lading as 
is afforded travelers in passenger cars. If 
such improvements should be made, pay- 
ments for loss and damage claims (they 
totaled $100 million last year) would be 
very much reduced. But the attainment of 
that reduction, through better car design, 
would be expensive, and one of this issue’s 
editorials asks how far the railroads can 
afford to go in that direction for the sake 
of fewer damage claims and more shipper 
good will. 
@ 
A YEAR’S GRIST: Despite the fact that 
critical eonditions growing out of strikes 
and traffic congestion made it impracticable 
to hold an annual superintendents’ conven- 
tion this year, that association’s active and 
alert committees have submitted their re- 
ports for executive committee acceptance. 
The abstracts appearing in this issue clearly 
indicate the wide range and economic sig- 
nificance of the work these committees are 
doing. One deals with ways to hold net 
freight train loads at levels higher than pre- 
vailed before the war; another with the 
best practices for restoring traffic speedily 
after accidents; a third with means to meet 
the post-war competition for passengers; 
still another with placing physically handi- 
capped employees ; and one is full of sugges- 
tions to make it easier for maintenance of 
way officers to find enough help of the 
right kind and to keep it when it is found. 
e 

IN WHOSE INTEREST?: Appearing 
at the Federal Power Commission’s natural 
gas investigation, the railroads in effect 
have put up to that agency the question of 
the national interest in preserving all forms 
of transportation (including the railroads) 
in contrast to the special interest of certain 
areas and certain industries in the develop- 
ment of pipelines to transport gas in com- 
petition with rail-hauled coal. Details ap- 
pear in the news pages. 


me 
WHAT MANNER OF MEN?: Even 
today schoolboys are taught that Henry 
Clay said he would rather be right than 
be President. It can be predicted with 
some assurance that quite a few of the mem- 
bers of the Congress that is now facing an 
early appraisal of its merits at the hustings 
will not go down in history as such staunch 
defenders of principle. In fact, recent events, 
recorded in our news pages and commented 
on in the leading editorial, might lead a 
thoughtful observer to wonder whether some, 
at least, of the nation’s representatives have 
been gifted with sufficient discernment to 
recognize a principle if they should be so 
unadroit as to meet up with one. That un- 
charitable suspicion would be related, of 
course, to the question whether these con- 
gressmen are, in fact, anthropic or cham- 
eleon. The chameleon is not expected to come 
to an honest and firm conclusion in the light 
of the available facts and with the guidance 
of the best informed minds. Nature has 
not bestowed upon the chameleon any great 
ability to distinguish between what is right 


and what is expedient. The chameleon’s 
chief distinction, indeed—and the means by 
which it survives the hazards of a cruel 
world—is its ability to change color to suit 
its surroundings. A philosophical observer 
might discover some relationship between 
these biological facts and the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the bill to 
give railroad men more “social security” 
than other workmen. In the sheltering 
anonymity of a “committee of the whole” 
vote, of which no record is made, enough 
members recognized the iniquities of the 
Crosser bill to vote it down. But the re- 
corded and final vote reflected a sudden 
reaction on the part of some congressmen 
to the corrosive and unwavering gleam from 
the eyes of watchful union lobbyists. Many 
representatives did not vote at all. The bill 
passed, word for word as dictated by the 
brotherhoods. 
te 


HOT POTATO: Now the members of 
the Senate have an opportunity to earn the 
railway brotherhoods’ relentless enmity or 
their energetic support. They also have an 
opportunity to approve, or to reject, this 
proposal to set one group of employees 
further apart from all others as a special 
class of beneficiaries, at tremendous expense 
to their employers and, ultimately, to the 
great majority of citizens whose own “social 
security” opportunities. are so much less 
abundant. Against the pressure of union 
selfishness the Senate can, if it so wishes, 
weigh at least one very important considera- 
tion of major public concern. If these spe- 
cial benefits for railroad men become law, 
similar—or still more exaggerated—special 
benefits for the highly organized workers 
of some other industry or trade inevitably 
will be demanded. That process can go on 
almost without end—unless the national 
economy should break down under the stag- 
gering load. Taxpayers and business men, 
meanwhile, are almost unanimous in their 
lack of knowledge about, and lack of con- 
cern over, this latest “grab” by an or- 
ganized minority. The Senate can be ex- 
pected to be informed, and to appreciate 
the seriousness of the decision the brother- 
hoods hope to force it to make. 
e 


STREAMLINER STATIONS: An 
idea of what the smaller passenger station 
of the future may be like is conveyed by the 
description in this issue of the facility at 
Prince, W. Va., recently completed by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. As pointed out editori- 
ally, many dingy-looking buildings of the 
General Grant period, even though they may 
still be structurally sound, and more than 
adequate so far as cubic capacity goes, just 
do not go with slick streamliners and pro- 
gressive policies. When construction is set 
free again from the restraints with which 
the do-gooders in Washington have fettered 
it—and when federal and state government 
agencies get around to putting freight rates 
at a level where railroads can go ahead with 
desirable but deferrable expenditures—it 
can be expected that many new stations will 
be built and many old ones will be reno- 
vated in keeping with the trains that serve 
them. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT: Measured by 
the activity with which it is undertaking 
research and the frankness with which it is 
facing its problems, no industry is working 
harder than the soft coal industry to try 
to develop new outlets for its product and— 
in the face of adverse labor conditions and 
some very tough and progressive competi- 
tion—to hold the outlets it already has. A 
news story in this issue summarizes very 
briefly the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing at which the progress of the industry’s 
research program was reviewed. A corol- 
lary development in which bituminous pro- 
ducers and marketers are basically con- 
cerned is the prevention of smoke resulting 
from the imperfect consumption of that fuel. 
An article this week on page 51 deals with 
those aspects of smoke prevention with 
which the railroads are most directly asso- 
ciated. It gives in abstract form the views 
of speakers at the recent Minneapolis meet- 
ing of the Smoke Prevention Association 
of America, and outlines the plan and opera- 
tion of the system of automatic controls for 
overfire air jets developed by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. 
S 

PURE COINCIDENCE?: On June 20 
a federal agency authorized a freight rate 
increase on soft coal in the neighborhood 
of 8 cents a ton, so permitting the railroads 
to take in a little more revenue. On June 
21 another federal agency authorized a 
price increase on soft coal amounting to 
about 40 cents a ton, so augmenting the 
expenses of all railroads using that fuel. 


* 

TIE HANDLING: An up-and-coming 
crosstie treating plant in Georgia (despite 
the fact some of the local politicians say 
industry is stagnating there because the 
railroads have “conspired” to keep freight 
rates out of line with other sections) has 
designed, developed and put into regular 
operation a completely integrated man- 
saving system for the mechanical transfer 
of green ties from the receiving track 
through the seasoning yard and the adzing 
and boring mill to the treating cylinder. 
The installation embraces five principal 
units: unloader ; stacking machine ; transfer 
cars; an oversfze straddle truck capable of 
toting a rick of 127 ties at one time; and 
a second unloader. The arrangement and 
operation of this system are the subject of 
an illustrated feature article. 


2 
CATASTROPHIC COLLAPSE: In 


the first five months of 1945 the net income 
of Class I roads was over $261 million. 
In the same period this year there was no 
net income at all, but a deficit around $40 
million, according to A. A. R. estimates 
reviewed in our news pages. In the same 
period gross declined 23.5 per cent while 
operating expenses declined 3.2 per cent. 
Sixty-nine Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals for the first five months 
of 1946. In the 12 months ended with May 
(including, therefore, a period of capacity 
trafic before the war ended and a longer 
period before the wage increases became 
effective) the rate of return averaged only 
1.88 per cent, the A. A. R. calculates. 
































1. A 7-MILE REACH VIEW IN 
CONTROL TOWER AT KOUTS. IND 


4 INSIDE WIRING OF 
INSTRUMENT CASE. 















from ROUTS to WILDERS, IND. (7.4 miles)... 


2. SIGNALS FOR BOTH TRACKS, 3. WIRING IN COMPARTMENT 
AT FIRST INTERMEDIATE ON REAR OF INSTRUMENT CASE. 
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The Leopard Has Not Changed His Spots 


By its action in approving the Case bill, and almost 
overcoming the President’s veto of that measure—which 
would have deflated somewhat the arbitrary power be- 
ing recklessly wielded by organized labor—Congress 
went a long way toward regaining its reputation for 
public spirit and a sense of responsibility, from the 
nadir to which it descended in the “rubber stamp” days 
of the New Deal. 

Last week, however, the House of Representatives 
demonstrated that, once the public’s back is turned, the 
majority of Congressmen are the same weak creatures 
in the hands of a union lobby that they have been for 
so many shameful years. It takes the spotlight of pub- 
licity—and a “public interest lobby” big enough to over- 
whelm special interest lobbyists—in order to induce 
Congressmen to continue behaving as men of integrity, 
as representatives of all the people rather than of an ac- 
tive and ruthless minority. 

This unhappy demonstration of Congress’ continued 
subservience to union pressure came in House action 
approving the so-called Crosser bill, H. R. 1362, greatly 
liberalizing railroad pension, unemployment and other 
so-called “social security” payments—which are already 
so generous that they have set railroad employees apart 
as a special class, privileged by law above all other 
Americans in the relief they receive from the economic 
hazards of terrestrial existence. When the Crosser bill 
was introduced, it was referred as a matter of course to 
the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, which gave extended and intensive study to the 
measure, as a result of which it reported a substitute 
bill of its own, which would have liberalized pension 
payments to the extent of about $65,000,000 a year (as 
compared to the Crosser bill’s $260,000,000 more in 
pension payments, plus $64,000,000 additional in unem- 
ployment benefits). 


Association vs. Ability 


Social security legislation is always complex. That 


is to say, the average Congressman cannot hope to un- 
derstand the details on which he is asked to vote. He 
has to be guided in his vote by the advice of such of his 
- colleagues as have studied the legislation and know what 
it is about. No committee chairman in Congress enjoys 
or deserves a better reputation than Chairman Lea of 


the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
for integrity, thoroughness, and domination by regard 
for the public interest. A veteran of 15 terms in Con- 
gress and with many years’ experience on the interstate 
commerce committee, six years as its chairman, he has 
been elected to Congress for 13 terms as the nominee of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties in his Cali- 
fornia district. Members of Congress are perfectly 
aware of the dependability of Mr. Lea’s counsel. They 
are equally well aware of the caliber of Congressman 
Crosser, i. e., 
transmission belt, conveying legislation to Congress ex- 
actly as the unions have written it. One of Mr. Cros- 
ser’s associates in progressing his bill was Congressman 
Marcantonio from New York, notable chiefly for his 
faithful adherence to the Communist “party line.” 


Foliowing a Familiar Path 


Yet, in the full recognition that they were subjecting 
a deservedly respected colleague to humiliation and were 
refusing his advice at the demand of mere spokesmen 
for special interests, the House last week rejected Mr. 
Lea’s recommendations by a vote of 180 to 108 and ap- 
proved the Crosser bill “in the form desired by the rail- 
road workers”’ by a vote of 234 to 49. 

What happened, of course, was that—since this bill 
mulcted only one industry—it did not attract general op- 
position. Business men as a whole knew little about it 
and cared less. With no light of publicity upon them, 
most Congressmen went right back to their old New 
Deal habit of approving pro-union legislation just as re- 
ceived from union headquarters, without so much as 
crossing a “‘t” or dotting an “i.” If the other unions 
are as smart as the railroad unions—and as unmindful 
of the welfare of the nation as a whole—they, too, will 
now foster separate social security legislation, and a 
special social security board, for each industry. If they 
will do this in the automobile industry, that industry 
may complain but no other industry will object. There 
will be little publicity, so Congress will be able to follow 
safely its natural inclination to yield to the unions ex- 
actly what they want. Then coal, then iron and steel, 
the construction trades, and others can follow one at a 
time. It is estimated that one-fifth of the national in- 
come will have to be devoted to social security pay- 
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ments if benefits as generous as those proposed for rail- 
road workers are made general. “Divide and conquer” 
is a slogan that the unions are able to apply with re- 
peated success, because none of those who are allegedly 
trying to preserve the solvency of private enterprise ap- 
pear to have the vision or the spirit to act defensively 
except when their own particular interests are in imme- 
diate danger. 


Building Developments 


No one can say with certainty what the appearance 
and appointments of’ the up-to-date passenger station 
of the future should be. On the other hand, there is 
little question in the minds of most progressive railway 
officers that many improvements are available, com- 
pared to the standards displayed by many existing 
stations. 

With the steady improvement of passenger service, 
and, with the public more conscious of modern designs 
and materials because of the attention being focused 
on the home-building industry, any but the most up-to- 
date designs and materials in future station construc- 
tion and modernization are certain to be judged inade- 
quace and as a sign of backwardness or willful neglect. 
The railroads cannot afford to risk creating such an 
impression on the public mind, and should keep this 
consideration constantly in view as they plan enlarged 
programs of station modernization and replacement, 
with relief from the Civilian Production Administration 
restrictions that now hold up any sizeable projects of 
this sort. 

Never before has the railway architect or building 
engineer had so many new ideas, materials and spe- 
cialized facilities at his disposal for making stations 
light, airy, comfortable, convenient, pleasing and serv- 
iceable. He can draw upon new concepts in general 
architecture, expressed by the more generous use of 
horizontal lines and the absence of ornamentation ; new 
principles in the use of color for interior decoration ; 
radical developments in functional and decorative light- 
ing; new methods of heating, cooling, ventilating and 
temperature control; new interior finishes, incorporat- 
ing improved. features of utility, appearance, sanitation 
and sound absorption; new furnishings, affording in- 
creased comfort and restfulness; effective paging and 
train-announcing systems; electrically-operated doors; 
and a large number of other building developments 
for special purposes and services. 

No one would suggest that all of these improvements 
should be incorporated in all new station construction 
and modernization, but sight should be lost of none 
of them, and where they are warranted, they should 
be considered seriously in the interest of the public 
and enhanced good will toward the railroads. Public 
opinion toward the railroads is largely a matter of 
impressions, rather than of the thoroughly informed 
understanding, and no other one feature about a rail- 
road is quite so likely to determine the public’s im- 
pression of the industry as an air of efficient modernity, 
or the lack of it, around passenger stations. 

That some roads were already thinking in larger 
terms of improved stations in the years just prior to 





the war was demonstrated repeatedly by the numerous 
stations rebuilt or completely modernized at that time— 
work that was carried over into the war period to the 
extent permitted by building restrictions, and often in 
the face of serious shortages in materials. As evidenced 
in a number of new stations completed recently on 
several roads, including that of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Prince, W. Va., described in this issue, with its 
trim architectural lines, fireproof construction, solar 
orientation, radiant heating, ultra-violet lamps in the 
lavatories as a protection against bacteria, and modern 
train-announcing system, the trend is continuing, and 
is certain to expand in the future. Streamlined trains 
and services, on the one hand, and outmoded, inade- 
quate stations on the other, just do not go together. 


Smoke Prevention 


Artists, to give an impression of movement and activity 
—and for artistic purposes also—are inclined to picture 
volumes of smoke issuing from locomotive stacks. 
Occasionally, and it happened again only recently, such 
a picture will appear in our advertising pages, bringing 
invariably a stiff and justified protest from some of our 
readers. Thick smoke is evidence of inefficient combus- 
tion, and, also, as railroaders well know, is keenly re- 
sented by the public. While the railroads are not the 
worst offenders in this respect, public authorities in 
urban areas are inclined to single them out for attention. 

Electrification of railroads has brought some relief 
in some metropolitan districts and the Diesel-powered 
locomotive has also been looked upon with favor because 
of its smokelessness. The railroads, however, have a 
large investment in coal-burning locomotives ; moreover, 
many of them serve coal-mining districts and it is to 
their interest to favor the coal producers. As our readers 
well know, the coal producers, together with some of the 
railroads, have combined to spend a large amount of 
money in research, in the effort to perpetuate coal-burn- 
ing locomotives. While increased efficiency in the use of 
fuel is an important factor in this respect, greater avail- 
ability for service and smokeless combustion are also of 
special importance. Research in locomotive smoke 
abatement has already proved quite effective, as was 
demonstrated at the recent meeting of the Smoke Pre- 
vention Association at Minneapolis, Minn., which is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 

The Coal Producers Committee for Smoke Abatement, 
representing several large coal-producing districts and 
five large railroads, realizing the vital necessity for smoke 
prevention in urban districts, has tackled the problem 
aggressively and advocates the adoption of workable 
smoke abatement ordinances. As explained by H. B. 
Lammers, director of engineering of the Coal Producers 
Committee, in an address at the Minneapolis meeting, 
it is “assisting not only those cities which have never had 
a smoke department, but also those organizations which 
have been understaffed, as well as those which have been 
ineffectual for lack of a proper ordinance”. Such action 
by the coal producers may appear surprising, but it is 
done deliberately in the interests of the preservation of 
that industry, a matter in which many of the railroads 
are deeply concerned. 
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He’s Up—He’s Down 


Just about everything that could go wrong with 
equitable car distribution has occurred this year. For 
example, in normal years, the estimates of the winter 
wheat crop are sufficiently reliable and accurate to en- 
able the railways serving the territory to prepare in 
advance for the amount of wheat they will have to 
handle. This year, in the face of serious shortages in 
cars suitable for wheat loading, the weather has thrown 
the crop estimates considerably out of line in many cases. 

For example, the Kansas wheat crop, which was ac- 
tually 208 million bushels in 1945, was estimated on 
April 1 to be somewhat over 212 million bushels for 
1946. Adverse weather caused the experts to cut their 
estimate to 168 million bushels on May 1, and on June 1, 
more favorable weather conditions caused them to raise 
it to 187 million bushels. Once the harvest began, how- 
ever, much better weather was encountered and a spe- 
cial government estimate on June 14 raised the crop 
figures by 12% million bushels. The figures are still 
going up. For the entire winter wheat territory, it now 
appears that the 1946 crop will exceed the bumper har- 
vest of 1945 by some five million bushels. 

Even when the supply of high-class box cars is ade- 
quate, the car distribution to the winter wheat territory 
is largely predicated upon the government crop esti- 
mates. Empty car distribution for the wheat harvest is 
based on so many factors that it cannot be changed from 
hour to hour or day to day. 

Entirely apart from other unfavorable factors, the 
wheat situation certainly supports Colonel Johnson’s re- 
cent statement that “unless the car situation eases and 
promptly, an order will be issued in substance requiring 
railroads to remove all box cars made empty at indus- 
tries within 24 hours after they are released by the in- 
dustry.” It also lends support to the suggestion of the 
director of the O. D. T. that the agency’s maximum- 
loading orders be rewritten and issued as service orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The “chaotic’’ 
car conditions which Colonel Johnson predicts are, un- 
fortunately, likely to occur unless remedial action is 
taken by everyone interested in railroad transportation. 


The Last Word in 
Freight-Car Design 


The railroads have long had to deal with the problem 
of providing suitable containers and effective stowing 
of packaged freight moved in box cars so that it will not 
suffer damage caused by the shocks of normal handling 
in yard and train service. The fact that payments for 
loss and damage claims jumped from $22,000,000 in 
1941 to $100,000,000 in 1945 shows how far good pack- 
aging on the part of the shipper and good stowing in cars 
has gone in keeping these losses under control. It 
also shows how quickly damage can multiply whenever 
supervision and standards of performance are relaxed. 

Since this increase in loss and damage occurred dur- 
ing a period in which there were no changes in the char- 
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acter of the rolling stock involved, it might be inferred 
that the freight car itsclf is not responsible for any part 


of the increase. Such a conclusion, however, is ques- 
tionable. Because packaging and stowing, carried to a 
sufficiently high degree of perfection, can offset the 
effect of shocks to which the lading is subjected in nor- 
mal service, there is poor justification in that fact for 
an attitude of complete complacency with respect to 
present attainments in freight-car design. Indeed, few 
responsible railway officers have allowed their imagin- 
ations to toy with the thought that no standard of pro- 
tection of the packaged contents of the freight car is 
completely satisfactory which is less effective than that 
provided for passengers. 

Can such a standard ever be attained? From the 
standpoint of the technical aspects of car design, it can 
be attained, just as it has been attained in passenger cars. 
But the real problem is economic, not technical. How 
much can the railroads afford to pay for the elimination, 
or amelioration, of the shocks now a part of normal car 
movement? Can the designs be altered to produce the 
desired degree of protection within these economic 
limits ? 





The Importance of Impressions 


Railroading in this country is a business enterprise, 
part of the great system of individual opportunity which 
has made life in America what it is, operating on a self- 
supporting, tax-paying, business basis. We shall always 
have railroads in this country, because there is nothing in 
existence or in sight which can take their place as the 
essential mass transportation of a continent. But the 
future of railroads as part of the American business enter- 
prise system depends upon public policies, and public poli- 
cies depend upon public sentiment, and public sentiment 
depends, to a great extent, upon what sort of impression 
the public has of the business. 

Most people have no precise knowledge of railroad 
statistics, or of transportation policies and problems, and 
they never will have. But almost everyone has an im- 
pression about these things. He feels that the railroads 
are essential, or the reverse. He feels that the railroads 
are enterprising or stagnant, or somewhere in between. 
He feels that railroads are doing a good job or a poor 
job, or perhaps just a fair job. He forms these impres- 
sions from his own contacts with railroad service, perhaps 
as a shipper, more likely as a passenger. And millions of 
persons, who have little or no direct contact with the 
railroads, form their impressions of them from what they 
hear or what they read. 

We have just seen through the war years how important 
it is to put before the public the facts which help to form 
and shape their impressions of railroads. People who had 
difficulty getting on trains, who perhaps had to stand 
after they did get on, and who almost certainly had to 
stand in line to get something to eat, such people who had 
been seeing railroad service below standard, united in 
praising railroad performance. 

They did it because they had been informed, in advance, 
of what conditions were like, and why. They had been 
told the nature and size of the railroad job, and the condi- 
tions under which it was being done. And because they 
had been told, they understood and formed an impression 
of railroads quite different from what it would have been 
had they had nothing to go on but their own limited 
contact with the service. 

—Robert S. Henry, assistant to president, Association of 
American Railroads, in an address at a New York meeting 
of the Railway Business Association. 
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Superintendents Look into the Future 





Committees of Superintendents’ Association subject 


current and future operating problems to critical 


analyses and suggest courses for corrective action 


S in the war years, the American 
Association of Railroad Superin- 
tendents was unable to hold its an- 
nual convention this year due to the 
difficulties brought about by the rail 
strike. However, the committees com- 
pleted their studies and submitted their 
reports to the executive committee which 
accepted them. They will be published 
in full and distributed to the members. 
Abstracts of these reports follow. 
Stating that the problem of increasing 
the payload of freight trains is of ut- 
most importance in determining net 
income, Committee No. 1, of which 
L. B. Kendall, assistant general man- 
ager, Chicago & North Western, Chi- 
cago, was chairman, presented charts 
showing that from 1919 to 1932 there 
was a~steady decline in the number of 
net ton-miles per train-mile, in net 
ton-miles per car-mile and in the per- 
cent loaded of total car-miles. From 
1932 to 1942, the committee said these 
performance indices showed only slight 
improvement, while the intensive car 
utilization programs of World War II 
resulted in substantial improvements. 
In another chart it was shown that 
although gross ton-miles per train-hour 
increased rapidly throughout the entire 
period, net ton-miles per train-mile 
increased only slightly until 1940, indi- 


cating clearly that although train speeds 
increased rapidly, little improvement 
had been made in securing better load- 
ing of trains. In a final series of 
graphs, it was shown that although the 
average car capacity increased con- 
sistently throughout the period of the 
study, the percentage of that capacity 
that was utilized declined rapidly until 
1932, then remained at a low level until 
1939, when it rose. At the same time 
the net ton-miles per loaded car-mile 
dropped until 1932, then remained at a 
relatively low level, although slowly 
rising until 1941, when it took a sharp 
upward turn. 


Inadequate Returns 


“A study of these charts and curves 


proves conclusively that while we have 
been building freight cars with greater 
carrying capacity, we have failed to 
take the necessary steps to get adequate 
benefits from the better working tools 


placed at our disposal as a result of. 


technological improvements in our in- 
dustry,” declared the committee. In- 
quiring into the causes of this condi- 
tion, it finds that competition both from 
within and without the railroad industry 
is the major factor. Special types of 
cars, essentially for “one-way” traffic, 





Reduced grades and curves, centralized traffic control 
and modern power are among the factors that enable 
the railways to increase net-ton miles per train mile 





high-speed, low-tonnage freight trains, 
and lower minimum carloads resulting 
from this competition are given as 
direct causes of these conditions. 


Recommended Methods 


Admittedly, the roads cannot afford 
to sacrifice large volumes of traffic to 
maintain theoretical efficiency averages, 
but the committee does suggest several 
means of maintaining net train loads 
at higher levels than prevailed prior 
to World War II. 

There should be closer supervision 
of the movement of empty cars so that 
empties do not pass loads they can 
carry, the report points out, and it 
recommends continued use of various 
types of cars for commodities not previ- 
ously handled in them, such as hopper 
cars for grain, etc. The decentralization 
of industry, it points out, by increasing 
the number of plants in small towns, will 
increase the opportunities for return 
loading of empty cars. 

Lighter weight freight cars are also 
recommended, as being of assistance in 
increasing the ratio of net ton-miles to 
gross ton-miles, although the report 
concedes that this will result from a 
long range program and cannot be 
expected to be of immediate assistance. 

Higher carload minimum weights are 
looked upon with favor by the commit- 
tee, although it recognizes the diffi- 
culties in attempting to persuade ship- 
pers to accept such minima. The group 
suggests that the economic benefits 
from higher minima are so great that 
the roads can well afford to share these 
benefits with shippers in the form of 
lower rates where high minimum 
weights are offered. 

Other suggestions are: New, more 
powerful locomotives; improvements to 
road, such as reduction of grades and 
curves, modern signals, etc.; establish- 
ment of accurate locomotive tonnage 
ratings, using dynamometer cars where 
possible; accurate calculation of train 
tonnages, especially in figuring tare 
weights; good maintenance of cars and 
locomotives to avoid delays and failures 
on the road; competent car distribution 
to avoid cross-hauling of empties; 
proper scheduling of passenger, mani- 
fest, dead freight and local freight trains 
to produce the maximum gross and net 
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ton-miles per train-hour on each dis- 
trict; and “constant and continuous 
supervision by alert division officers.” 


Clearing Derailments 


The committee on “Modern practices 
in clearing up derailments and restoring 
traffic after accidents” of which W. A. 
Hurley, assistant to general manager, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
Boston, Mass., was chairman, reported 
that the methods used in handling de- 
railments depended on the following 
circumstances : 

Whether or not personal injuries or 
fatalities are involved; 

Whether the scene of accident is on 
a single or multiple track line; 

Availability of detour routes; and 

Weather conditions, topography, and 
accessibility to highway vehicles. 

Immediate ordering of the tool train 
by the chief dispatcher is recommended, 
even if it may be necessary later to 
cancel it, with a departure from the 
terminal within one hour as the goal. 
As an aid to prompt departure, those 
concerned with ordering the train must 
be supplied with an accurate list, show- 
ing names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers, of all men assigned to the tool 
train and a similar list of various divi- 
sion officers who may also be needed. 

The committee suggests that, once at 
the scene, constant communication with 
the chief dispatcher should be main- 
tained either by field: telephone or by 
two-way, portable radio equipment. A 
bulldozer is suggested as a particularly 
valuable piece of wreck train equip- 
ment to aid in clearing the track of 
trucks, debris and minor obstructions, 
and to aid in the prompt construction 
of “runaround” tracks where the to- 
pography will permit. Adequate fire- 
fighting equipment and a supply of gas 
masks are also considered essential 
items of tool-train equipment. 

Responsibility for handling the wreck 
must be delegated to one person and all 
suggestions, the committee holds, must 
be passed through him. The practice 
of permitting numerous officers to give 
instructions is said to lead to confusion 
and loss of valuable time. Records of 
the hours of service of all train and 
engine crews are necessary so that 
proper relief can be arranged. The 
report also stresses the need for relief of 
the wrecking crew itself so as to pro- 
vide for adequate meal periods and 
additional forces if the job is to be of 
long duration. 

Dependable service; fast and cont 
venient schedules; safety in operation; 
low competitive rates; safe, clean, com- 
fortable, modern and attractive equip- 
ment; clean, modern and efficient sta- 
tion facilities; courteous and efficient 
personnel; good dining service at rea- 
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Modern, lightweight, streamlined passenger equipment pow- 
ered by high-speed locomotives is expected to aid the rail- 
ways in their efforts to develop profitable passenger traffic 


sonable rates; development of cordial 
public relations; development of branch 
line service; and advertising to bring 
to the attention of the public the ad- 
vantages of rail travel—these are sug- 
gested as the primary requirements, if 
post-war passenger competition is to be 
met successfully, by a committee of 
which F. B. Hank, assistant to vice- 
president and general manager, New 
York Central, New York, was chair- 
man. 

The committee points out that total 
volume of passenger travel, measured 
in passenger miles, increased five times 
from 1923 to 1941, falling off slightly 
during World War II. On the other 
hand, the railways’ share of that traffic 
(more than 50 per cent in 1923) de- 
clined steadily until 1931, then re- 
mained nearly static at about 10 per 
cent of the total until 1941 when it 
rose sharply to about 30 per cent in 
1943 and 1944. From these figures the 
group concludes that the problem is 
not to stimulate a desire to travel but 
rather to persuade people who already 
have that desire to travel by rail. 

“On-time” performance is considered 
by the committee to be a major factor 
in promoting rail travel and it recom- 
mends careful analysis of train delays 
and train performances over periods of 
a month or more. It suggests that the 
causes for train delays may be grouped 
so that those of most importance can 
be determined and corrective measures 
applied. The report suggests that re- 
curring terminal and station delays may 
be the result of improper scheduling, 
or of poor performance on the road, 





which while not serious in itself, leads 
to bunching at terminals. 

Faster schedules are considered de- 
sirable, but the committee points out 
that for long journeys the railroads 
cannot hope to compete with the air 
lines on a speed basis. On the other 
hand, it believes that much over-night 
business travel to points up to 1,000 
miles can be held to the rails by good 
promotional methods, plus good service, 
as fast trains virtually eliminate lost 
business time on many such trips. Un- 
der present standards, the committee 
does not expect to see regular train 
speeds above the 100 m.p.h. level, al- 
though it concedes that higher speeds 
are possible under special conditions. 

It suggests that faster schedules will 
primarily be brought about by removal 
of speed restrictions, elimination of 
stops, reduction of station work and 
reduction of the “contingent time 
factor” made possible by better operat- 
ing procedures which cut down delays 
enroute. The report also commends 
the recently inaugurated coast-to-coast 
Pullman service and recommends that 
studies be made looking. toward its ex- 
tension to coach passengers. 

Safety is considered by the committee 
to be one of the railroads’ strongest 
points in selling passenger transporta- 
tion. It quotes National Safety Council 
figures which show that the railroads’ 
1944 passenger safety record of about 
0.25 per 100 million passenger miles is 
equaled only by that of the bus industry 
while it is 10 times better than that of 
the air lines and 15 times better than 
that of the private automobile. 
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The report considers the matter of 
rates at some length, pointing out the 
profit possibilities in well-filled trains 
even at low rates and contrasting the 
cost of handling masses of people by 
rail, highway and air. It states that 
“the railroad can best and most profit- 
ably function in producing mass trans- 
portation,” and that this field lies in 
low-fare coach travel rather than 
higher-priced, Pullman, de luxe travel. 
However, the belief is expressed that 
there will continue to be considerable 
demand for Pullman-type accommoda- 
tions. 


New Equipment to Help 


Modernized equipment is expected by 
the committee to assist the rail carriers 
in holding passenger traffic, and it 
points out that since nearly 50 per cent 
of the existing passenger cars are more 
than 25 years old and only 4 per cent 
are less than 10 years old, the oppor- 
tunities for placing new, modern equip- 
ment in service are vast. 

New passenger equipment is expected 
to be largely of lightweight construction, 
enabling either faster schedules while 
maintaining present capacity, increased 
capacity while keeping present sched- 
ules, or reduced motive power require- 
ments with unchanged schedules and 
capacity. Improved seats, air-condi- 
tioning systems, lounge and smoking 
facilities and lighting are expected to 
be major items affecting passengers’ 
comfort. The development of train 
loudspeaker systems for calling stations, 
announcing meal service, etc., is also 
anticipated. In the field of sleeping 
cars, the group expects to see all-room 
cars gradually displace open-section cars 
except in tourist service or where hired 
by special parties. At the same time 
it points out that the potential occupancy 
of one all-room car now being built in 
quantities is such that room rates can 
be lower than present lower-berth fares. 

While the committee does not expect 
many large, new passenger stations to 
be built in the immediate future, it 
believes that many existing stations 
will be modernized. In either event 
it recommends that careful study of 
today’s requirements be made with a 
view to making the facilities as con- 
venient and attractive as possible. It 
suggests that facilities for passengers 
be arranged in the sequence in which 
they are normally used, and that incom- 
ing and outgoing passengers be sepa- 
rated so far as possible. Concessions 
and auxiliary facilities should be con- 
fined to those actually of real service 
to travelers and should be so located 
as to produce a minimum of cross traffic 
within the station. 

Adequate parking facilities and ample 
taxicab service are essential. Where 
































































possible it fecommends the establish- 
ment of drive-yourself automobile serv- 
ice for railway patrons, such service 
to be advertised widely in timetables, 
newspapers, etc. Parcel checking lock- 
ers are recommended also. Proper 
care of washrooms and toilets is con- 
sidered essential to good station opera- 
tion, 

Good employee-customer relations are 
held to be vital to building railway 
traffic. For station and train employees 
who use public address systems the 
committee suggests that special training 
in the proper use of these devices is 
desirable. Ticket and information 
clerks likewise are in need of special 
training, not only in technical matters 
of rates and services, but also in matters 
of courtesy to the public. Passenger 
train crews also need to be made aware 
of the necessity for courteous relations 
with travelers. 


Use of Handicapped Employees 


An intensive study of the utilization 
of handicapped employees to be made 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads is strongly recommended by a 
committee headed by H. P. Dunlap, 
assistant to vice-president, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Chicago. In its report 
the committee says that while many 
roads have done excellent work along 
these lines, there has been little ex- 
change of information among _ roads. 
It believes that a study by the A. A. R. 
or some similar group would insure 
closer cooperation and exchange of 
ideas with other roads and with those 
in government service in charge of this 
kind of work, and would result in a 
better plan than can be developed by 
any individual carrier. 

In the meantime, the committee sug- 
gests that the roads adopt a plan similar 
to the following: 

At the outset it should be recognized 
that because of the hazards inherent 
in railway employment any program 
adopted be restricted to those physically 
handicapped and exclude those with 
mental disorders. A central control 
agency is considered essential to the 
successful working of such a plan, such 
an agency to coordinate and direct the 
work and to endeavor to select qualified, 
sympathetic employees to serve as inter- 
viewers with the disabled employees. 
The control agency also would have 
the responsibility of selecting jobs 
which are suitable for such men. 

The central control agency should 
be provided with a list of all jobs that 
can be filled by handicapped employees, 
such list to classify the actual physical 
requirements of every type of job, edu- 
cational minima of the various jobs, 
special skills needed, etc. Job analyses 
should separate the requirements for 


starting a job from those needed ior 
performing the work, as many handi- 
capped workers can perform a_ task 
which they cannot set up. Concerning 
this list the report says: “Those making 
it should first disabuse their minds of 
preconceived ideas of limitations of 
the handicapped. This survey should 
be made without regard to the seniority 
provisions of existing working agree- 
ments. It is the committee’s opinion 
that special agreements covering place- 
ment of disabled veterans can and must 
be reached with the various labor 
organizations.” 

The central bureau should also be 
sent detailed facts regarding the candi- 
date for placement, including his physi- 
cal capabilities, education, job training, 
experience prior to entering the armed 
services, military duties, new skills ac- 
quired, etc. 

In assigning the man to a position 
it is important that the employee be 
made to feel that he is wanted and that 
he can be a valuable worker. Wherever 
possible placement should be in a posi- 
tion where the worker’s handicaps will 
not only not interfere with his perform- 
ance of his first job, but also will permit 
his being given the same opportunities 
for advancement as other employees. 
After placement there should be a fol- 
low-up, and if improper placement has 
been made there should be a prompt 
adjustment before the employee becomes 
discouraged at his inability to perform 
his task. 

For those few whose handicaps are 
such that they cannot be fitted into any 
regular form of employment, the com- 
mittee recommends that new kinds of 
work be found that will fit their abilities 
and yet be productive. A single ex- 
ample cited is the possibility of larger 
roads establishing a broom shop for 
the manufacture of warehouse and other 
brooms, now purchased, by employees 
who have suffered loss or impairment 
of sight. 


Maintenance of Way Problems 


The committee considering post-war 
maintenance of way problems, of which 
C. O. Hooker, superintendent, Great 
Northern, Superior, Wis., was chair- 
man, declares that although the super- 
intendent is not in control of all factors 
in connection with a maintenance pro- 
gram, the work is performed under his 
jurisdiction and he is therefore held 
responsible for the results. 

It recommends that division officers 
keep in close touch with farmers and 
local high school authorities along the 
line as a source of maintenance of way 
department employees. Close check on 
returning soldiers is also suggested as 
a means of sécuring additional workers. 

The committee considers the selection 
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and training of supervisors to be the 
superintendent’s responsibility and rec- 
ommends careful selection of alert and 
capable young men from among the 
foremen for further training for such 
positions as roadmaster and master 
carpenter. It also recommends that 
college men be sought out and given 
opportunities to learn maintenance of 
way work and qualify for supervisory 
positions. 

Constant check to see that safe work- 
ing conditions are maintained is also 
considered essential. Among the mat- 
ters requiring checking are: The in- 
structions supervisory employees give 
their men on flagging rules; regular 
examination of safety rules and com- 
pliance with these rules; condition of 
track motor cars, including the loading 
of tools on them; the proper securing 
of line-ups on trains before starting 
for work; and the use of safety shoes 


and goggles. 


For Greater Efficiency 


The committee believes that the use 
of buses to transport maintenance em- 
ployees to and from the job daily will 
make it easier to maintain an adequate 
working force than if camp cars are 
employed. Where camp cars must be 
used they should be well maintained 
and kept clean. Close check on the 
quantity and quality of food should be 
maintained. 

For the maintenance of safe track 
special attention should be given drain- 
age, the material going to make up 
the sub-grade, the condition of ballast 
and the methods used in applying it, 
and tie and rail renewals. Close check 
on the condition of rails and track 
should be made periodically. 

The use of mechanical equipment, 
particularly off-track machines, is said 
to result in large savings in maintenance 
expense and the committee holds that 
the superintendent has a definite re- 
sponsibility to develop the maximum 
use of the machines available. Tractors 
with earth-moving attachments, air com- 
pressors, tie tampers, spike pullers, 
spiking and bolting machines, adzers, 
tie saws, flange and joint oilers, and 
various mechanical saws and drills are 
considered essential for economical 
maintenance, as are various types of 
cranes. 

Each division should also have a 
work-equipment repair shop manned by 
a capable force of employees perma- 
nently assigned to this class of work. 
Where possible repairs should be antici- 
pated so that parts can be made avail- 
able before a machine is taken out of 
service, while other machines can be 
overhauled during slack seasons of the 
year. The committee recommends the 
assignment of a traveling motor-car 
repairman to each division to make 
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minor repairs, thereby eliminating fre- 
quent shipment of various machines to 
centralized repair shops. 

An important part of the superintend- 
ent’s work is to see that a maintenance 
program for the season is prepared far 
enough in advance that the necessary 
materials can be made available to avoid 
delays to the work. 

The primary responsibility for safety 
on any division rests with the superin- 
tendent, according to the report of the 
committee on safety, of which W. C. 
Barrett; retired chief of personnel, 
Lehigh Valley, Bethlehem, Pa., was 
chairman, but it recommends that each 
superintendent be given a staff officer 
assigned directly to the safety program 
on the division. 

Self-preservation and economy, the 
committee says, are the two reasons 
why every employee should be inter- 
ested in safety, although it finds that 
employees must be instructed in safety 
practices. All accidents can be divided 
into two basic classes, according to 
cause; those due to equipment failures 
and those resulting from human failure. 
By far the greatest number of accidents 
can be traced to human causes. To 
teach safe working habits and to in- 
culcate the safety idea in the minds of 
the employees, the report recommends 
monthly safety meetings at which every 
injury occurring since the past meeting 
is analyzed as to its causes and methods 
of preventing a recurrence studied. 
Those attending the meeting should be 
encouraged to call attention to unsafe 
practices and equipment and prompt 
action should be taken to bring about 
a correction before an accident occurs. 
Equipment which is unsafe, the com- 
mittee says, should be removed from 
service at once; likewise the man who 
cannot or will not observe safe working 
practices should be removed at once, 
both for his own protection and also 


* 





for the protection of his fellow workers. 


With regard to the relationship be- 
tween safety and efficiency, the report 
declares that the two are synonymous. 
It points out that the safe employe is 
also the most efficient employee and 
can perform this work better and faster 
than the careless, indifferent employee. 
True economy is also held by the com- 
mittee to be a necessary result of safe 
railroading. It points out that the cost 
to the company of a single personai 
injury or death may well exceed the 
cost of an entire year’s safety program. 

Since 95 per cent of all accidents are 
chargeable to human failures, the com- 
mittee considers this the most important 
area for study. It states that employ- 
ment of men of good character and 
intelligence is the first requirement for 
building a safe organization. Employ- 
ment must immediately be followed by 
properly taught, valid safety instruc- 
tions so that the worker learns safe 
work habits from the start. From that 
time on foremen or others in charge 
must continually direct and supervise 
the employees’ activities toward safe 
practices. 

On the part of management there is 
the responsibility to provide safe facili- 
ties, tools and equipment and to see 
that they are properly used and main- 
tained. The committee believes that 
the organization of a division safety 
committee is the most efficient and suc- 
cessful method of conducting safety 
activities on a division or in a terminal 
of large size. Such a committee would 
hold monthly meetings and would in- 
clude various supervisory employees 
and leaders of employee groups. Its 
work should be supplemented by local 
committees headed by freight agents, 
yardmasters or. foremen. In addition, 


each supervisor should be required to 
talk to his men daily concerning some 
phase of safety. 
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Great Northern logging trains, in freight yards, Tacoma, Wash. 



































& Ohio, at Prince, W. Va., in- 
corporates radiant heating and 


several other unusual features 


Small Town 


ITH appropriate ceremonies, the 

Chesapeake & Ohio opened its 
newest and most up-to-date passenger 
station on June 26, a structure which 
is not only of trim modern design, but 
which, setting precedent in railway 
passenger station construction, incor- 
porates such features as radiant heat- 
ing, solar orientation, scientific air cir- 
culation and purification, and _ ultra- 
violet lamps in the lavatories as a 
protection against bacteria. 

The new station is located in the 
town of Prince, W. Va., in the heart 
of a highly-productive bituminous-coal 
territory, which will be a stop of the 
streamlined passenger trains that are 
expected to be commissioned next year 
for service on the main line of the 
C. & QO. between Washington, D. C., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. It employs a 
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New facility on the Chesapeake 





Left—The new station at Prince, W. Va., 
establishes the probable pattern of the 
construction of the C. & O.’s future stations 







Right—The agent’s office, enclosed by ply- 
wood and triplex glass, is equipped with the 
announcing unit of a loudspeaker system 
used to notify passengers of their trains 


Below—Photo-mural on the end wall depicts 
a scene typical of the coal-mining industry 






Station Goes Ultra-Modern 


pleasing architectural treatment | in 
sharp contrast with the conventional, 
and deliberately avoids exterior orna- 
mentation in an effort to achieve a 
type of structure with more enduring 
popular appeal. At the same time, it 
incorporates fire-resistant construction, 
several unusual features that stimulate 
the imagination, and interior appoint- 
ments and daylighting which insure 
convenience and comfort for the travel- 
ing public. 


General Dimensions 


Rectilinear in plan and elevation, the 
station is 125 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, 
is one-story high, and has exterior 
walls of common brick faced with a 
reddish face brick. Sills and trim are 
of gray Indiana limestone, while the 








roof is a flat reinforced concrete slab, 
4 in. thick, with projecting eaves, over- 
laid with 2 in. of Foamglass insulation 
and covered with tar-and-gravel roofing. 
The building throughout rests on a 
concrete foundation, and is without a 
basement. 

Flanking the front of the station on 
the track side is a reinforced concrete, 
low-level passenger platform, 500 ft. 
long, which is afforded protection over 
part of its length by a reinforced con- 
crete canopy of streamlined design 
harmonizing with. the new building. 
Behind the station is a paved parking 
lot for patrons that accommodates 38 
automobiles. 

Occupying the center of the station 
is a waiting room, 55 ft. by 20 ft., with 
toilet rooms, a ladies’ lounge and a 
utility room at one end, and a freight, 
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baggage and express room, 35 ft. by 
20 ft., at the other. The ceiling is 17 
ft. above the floor and is composed of 
perforated metal backed with a 1-in. 
layer of sound-absorbing material. 


Interior and Appointments 


The waiting room, with its high, 
sound-absorbing ceiling, gives the effect 
of quiet spaciousness, and is bright and 
cheerful. The floor surface is of ter- 
razzo laid out in sections, with the C. & 
O. emblem “Chessie” inlaid in the 
center of the room. The side walls 
incorporate large areas of plate glass 
panel-type windows which, because of 
the station’s location in the verdant 
Appalachian foothills, serve as picture 
windows as well as insure an abundance 
of daylighting. The principal wall areas 
framing the windows are faced with 
Colorado travertine, and a large photo- 
mural, depicting a scene typical of the 
coal-mining industry, and illuminated 
by specially arranged recessed lighting, 
decorates one end wall. 

The easterly end of the waiting room 
is the business end, while the center 
and westerly end are for the comfort 
and convenience of the public. The 
agent’s office, located in one corner of 
the easterly end near a door to the 
platform, is enclosed by plywood and 
triplex glass, and has a ticket counter 
of marble and soapstone and an asphalt 
tile floor. A curved corner of the en- 
closure and counter, together with a 
ticket sign in bold outline letters, add 
to the decorative effect. Two window 
panels on the track side of the office 
make it possible for the agent to view 
the tracks in both directions, and a 
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Installation views of pipe coils for radiant heating. Above—Ceiling coils are 
suspended between roof and ceiling. ‘ 
sand over concrete base and covered with concrete topped by terrazzo flooring 


loud-speaker system, with the micro- 
phone in the agent’s office and speaking 
units at strategic locations both in the 
building and on the platform, permits 
the agent to notify passengers of their 
trains. Other passenger conveniences 
in the station include parcel lockers; 
a telephone booth; six streamlined 
wooden benches, each seating six per- 
sons, equipped with plastic-fabric back 
cushions; and an_ electrically-cooled 
drinking fountain. 


Miscellaneous Facilities 


In the toilet rooms and the ladies’ 
lounge the floors are of ceramic tile 
and the walls are of structural glass. 
The plumbing fixtures and other ap- 
pointments are equally modern, a spe- 
cial feature being the installation of 
ultra-violet ray lamps in each room to 
promote sanitary conditions. The 
freight, baggage and express room at 





Below—Floor coils are embedded in 
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the opposite end of the station has a 
concrete floor and glazed tile walls, 
and is adequately equipped, including a 
storage room for mail and valuables. 

Fluorescent lighting is used through 
out the station, employing streamlined 
flush-type fixtures in the ceilings and 
the underside of the canopy roof over 
the platform. 


Solar Orientation 


Solar orientation was considered in 
the building design to take advantage 
of the warming rays of the sun in the 
winter, and yet’ shade the interior in 
hot weather. The platform canopy on 
the south side of the station shades the 
lower part of the large panel-type win- 
dow area on that side. However, since 
the canopy roof is not as high as the 
building roof, it does not shade the 
top row of window panels. This row 
is afforded shade in the summer by the 
overhang of the projecting roof of the 
station, the amount of overhang having 
been computed with reference to the 
meridional position of the sun to shield 
this window area from the high summer 
sun, but to expose it to the lower sun 
rays in winter. 


Radiant Heating 


Claimed to be the first railroad station 
to be heated by radiant heating, the 
Prince depot utilizes this method of 
heating to eliminate the possibility of 
cold, damp floors, and to insure maxi- 
mum comfort for occupants. In the 
system installed, hot water, from a 
boiler fired by a screw-type, bin-feed 
coal stoker in the utility room, is cir- 
culated through pipe coils located within 
the floor, and also between the ceiling 
and roof. With this type heating, 
which involves no exposed heating ele- 
ments, it is anticipated that cleanliness 
will be improved, and that a higher 
standard of comfort will be achieved 
at lower air temperatures than found 
in conventionally-heated structures. In 
addition, the absence of floor-type heat- 
ing units permits the full use of all 
floor space. 

The heating system is laid out in two 
zones, one serving the upper and lower 
levels of the waiting room and the toilet 
rooms, and the other the freight, bag- 
gage and express room. Two inde- 
pendent thermostats, one in the waiting 
room and the other in the baggage 
room, control the different zones, per- 
mitting different temperatures to be 
maintained in the two areas in the in- 
terest of economy, since the baggage 
room does not require the same comfort 
conditions as the waiting room. Heat- 
ing coils were placed only above the 
ceiling in the baggage room so as not 
to introduce any unnatural floor tem- 








peratures which might affect baggage, 
mail and express stored there. 

Ceiling coils throughout are 1% in. 
Byers wrought iron pipe, on 12-in, 
centers, suspended from metal hangers 
above the ceiling. Floor coils, made 
from l-in. Byers wrought iron pipe on 
18-in, centers, are embedded in 1% in. 
of sand on a 4-in. reinforced concrete 
floor slab, and the sand and pipe are 
covered with concrete topped by the 
terrazzo flooring. Hot water from the 
boiler is forced through the pipe coils 
by circulating pumps, which are con- 
trolled by the thermostats, and the pipes 
are equipped with air vents to prevent 
air-locks. 


Provision for Ventilation 


The air in the public rooms of the 
station is kept pure by several devices. 
Because radiant heat passes through 
the air without agitating it, drafts 
caused by convection currents are mini- 
mized, while dust particles in the air 
settle instead of swirling around the 


room, 








Air circulation in the waiting 
room, therefore, is dependent primarily 
upon the opening and closing of the 
exterior doors in normal station opera- 
tions, but it can be supplemented, as 
desired, by the use of manually-con- 
trolled ventilating sashes built into the 
high and the low panels of the windows. 
Fan-driven air ventilators are installed 
in the toilet rooms to assure satisfactory 
air circulation in these areas. 

The new station was built from de- 
signs prepared by C. & O. architects in 
collaboration with Messrs. Garfield, 
Harris, Robinson & Schafer, architects, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The actual plan- 
ning and direct supervision of the work 
were carried out by Alexander C. Rob- 
inson, III, consulting architect, and 
E. C. Hoyer, Jr., engineer of buildings 
of the C. & O. John P. Pettyjohn & 
Co., contractors, Lynchburg, Va., 
handled the construction. The radiant 
heating system was designed by John 
-aul Jones, of Cary & Millar, consult- 
ing engineers, Cleveland, and was. in- 
stalled by T. Johnson, heating con- 
tractors, Huntington, W. Va. 





More light-weight all-steel trains are being installed by the electric 
Lotschberg Railway in Switzerland 
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Elimination of Locomotive Smoke 


Conference on smoke abatement and conservation of fuels 


gave much consideration to this troublesome problem 


HE proceedings of the thirty-ninth 

annual meeting of ‘the Smoke Pre- 
vention Association of America, which 
was held in Minneapolis, Minn., June 
23-26, were reported briefly in the Rail- 
way Age of July 6, page 22. The 
following article includes abstracts of 
several of the addresses which were con- 
cerned with the abatement of smoke 
from coal-burning locomotives. 

Roy V. Wright, managing editor, 
Railway Age, in speaking on railroad 
smoke abatement, said in part: 

The railroads have frequently been 
singled out for castigation because of lo- 
comotive smoke in urban areas, although 
in spite of popular belief, they have not 
been the principal offenders by any 
means. The report of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce Committee of In- 
vestigation on Smoke Abatement and 
Electrification of Railroad Terminals, 
made under the direction of the late Dr. 
W. F. M. Goss in 1915, showed, for 
instance, that the visible smoke from lo- 
comotives at that time accounted for 
22.06 per cent of the total smoke in Chi- 
cago. Because of railroad electrification 
and the cooperation of railroad man- 
agements with civic interests, a consid- 
erable improvement has been made since 
that time. A paper presented before 
this association in 1941 by I. A. Deutch 
and S. Radner indicated that in 1939 
locomotives accounted for 10.15 per cent 
of the smoke responsibility in Chicago. 


Public Resentment 


I need not remind the members of 
your association, which has been func- 
tioning effectively over four decades, of 
the deleterious effects of smoke upon 
health, vegetation and loss and damage 
to property. We must frankly face cer- 
tain facts. There was a real reason for 
bringing this organization into being in 
1906—the growing resentment of the 
people in many of our cities to the 
smoke and soot nuisance. While it is 
true that substantial progress has been 
made in many of our communities, it is 
equally true that the American public 
has at the same time steadily grown 
more and more critical and fastidious in 
its tastes. The public today will not 
stand for dirt and untidiness and slum 
conditions; we must recognize that in 
general it now has a much higher ap- 
preciation for cleanliness and attractive, 
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and even artistic surroundings. The 
advancement in this respect during the 
past quarter of a century has been as- 
tounding, and this despite the prolonged 
depression of the ’thirties and the limi- 
tations imposed by a second World War. 

The railroads—public utilities as they 
are—having had more experience in the 
field of public relations than many other 
businesses, have not been asleep. They 
have been growing more and more sen- 
sitive to public reactions, as is indicated 
by the introduction of streamline trains, 
the improvement and better upkeep of 
their facilities and equipment, the mod- 
ernization of stations and in. various 
other ways. This has extended to the 
baffling problem of attempting to elimi- 
nate smoke from locomotives, engine- 
houses and power plants under their 
control; indeed, the railroads, generally, 
are to be warmly commended for the 
cooperation they have given city officials, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are 
not the worst offenders in this respect. 
Railroad managements have also real- 
ized that smoke and soot are evidences 
of poor combustion and wastefulness— 
a matter of growing concern as the cost 
of fuel has increased. 


Railroads Cooperate 


It has been my good fortune to have 
followed somewhat closely the results 
achieved in Hudson county, N. J., where 
the Stevens Institute of Technology has 
cooperated with the county in building 
up a strong and effective smoke preven- 
tion program, When this movement was 
first started in 1931 the executive off- 
cers of the railroads which operate in 
that courlty were approached and little 
difficulty was found in securing their 
cooperation. A Railroad Smoke Associ- 
ation was organized. Responsible rep- 
resentatives of the various railroads have 
met regularly at monthly intervals over 
the years, to discuss and decide upon 
measures to improve the smoke preven- 
tion practices. A certain amount of 
competition was induced by monthly re- 
ports showing the relative performance 
of the different railroads. Today smoke 
from coal burning locomotives has been 
very greatly reduced within the county 
limits ; indeed, the reports show that on 
some railroads it has been very nearly 
eliminated. 

This organization, conducted on a vol- 


untary basis and financed from dues of 
members, had the full cooperation of the 
county Department of Smoke Regula- 
tion, which, incidentally, is a part of the 
Department of Health and Vital Statis- 
tics. A Marine Smoke Association was 
also formed, operating along similar 
lines. It included representatives of the 
marine departments of the railroads, 
steamship companies, and towboat com- 
panies. This movement, too, proved a 
success and was followed by the organi- 
zation of another similar association, in- 
cluding representatives from industrial 
power plants. 

Meanwhile the Department of Smoke 
Regulation developed rules for the in- 
stallation of heating equipment in resi- 
dences and other buildings, and saw to 
it that, so far as possible, these regula- 
tions were conformed to. 


Educational Programs 


Hudson county can well be proud of 
the results, and the great city of New 
York, lying to the east, has profited from 
the venture in a reduced precipitation 
of solids over that city. The difficulty, 
or limitation, is that a movement of this 
sort is confined to a limited area, al- 
though, as you well know, constructive 
smoke prevention programs have been 
set up in many of our larger cities. 

Much can be accomplished in reduc- 
ing railroad smoke by such educational 
programs. The railroad supervisory 
staff must be ever on the alert in train- 
ing and coaching the employees, and 
even in dramatizing the problem. New 
visual educational methods are being 
perfected which can be used to advan- 
tage. It is a serious mistake to assume 
that the men on the locomotive are the 
only offenders. The locomotive design- 
er, the men who maintain and repair the 
locomotive, and those who provide the 
fuel, as well as others related to loco- 
motive and train operation, are all in- 
volved to a greater or less extent. This 
has been continually evidenced in the 
discussions of the Hudson County Rail- 
road Smoke Association and in your as- 
sociation also. Then, too, the human 
element is prone to relax, unless con- 
stantly driven or spurred to action; 
moreover, new employees who must be 
patiently and thoroughly trained are con- 
tinually entering the service. The prob- 
lem, therefore, would seem to be one of 
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making the prevention of smoke (per- 
fect combustion) as nearly automatic as 
possible. 


A Technological Problem 


This brings into the picture the engi- 
neer and the designer—the more strictly 
technological phase. Remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in transforming the 
simple and comparatively small locomo- 
tives of the late ’nineties into our mod- 
ern, powerful giants, with refinements in 
design, elaborate auxiliaries and toler- 
ances hardly conceivable in the earlier 
days. Special materials and added and 
cleverly designed specialties, all assem- 
bled with attention to artistic lines, have 
converted the locomotive into a truly 
magnificent mobile powerhouse and ma- 
chine. More and more have the re- 
searchers and designers centered their 
efforts on making it as nearly as possible 
a perfect machine, capable of pulling 
heavy tonnages safely and reliably, and 
with maximum efficiency and economy. 
Only by so doing could the railroads sur- 
vive the onslaughts of their competitors. 

And technology has not overlooked the 
elimination of smoke. The researchers 
have been making rapid progress in this 
direction in recent years, as they always 
do when necessity focuses attention on a 
problem. We will always have to con- 
centrate on the training of the supervi- 
sory staff and employees in the proper 
selection, handling and use of fuel and 
the prevention of smoke. Because, how- 
ever, the human element has been unable 
to perform the job as effectively as the 
public interest demands, science is step- 
ping in to complete the task. As the re- 
sult of this more intensive research, some 
of our railroads today are making a real- 
ly remarkable showing in smoke preven- 
tion. 

I will not dilate on this. - Suffice to say 
here that we are on the threshold of 
radical improvements in the design and 
operation of coal-burning locomotives, as 
pointed out in Mr. Johnson’s address. 
This, in itself, is a fascinating develop- 
ment which, incidentally, may have an 
important influence on smoke prevention. 

One phase of research, however—the 
use of the overfire steam-air jets—has 
dealt more specifically and quite effec- 
tively with locomotive smoke prevention 
and will be discussed by Mr. Canetta. 
[An abstract of his paper appears in this 
article.| The Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute is to be warmly commended for the 
constructive and successful engineering 
research activities in that field which it 
has conducted during the past three years 
in conjunction with Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc. 

Let me sum up. The value and im- 
portance of the human element in smoke 
prevention—its training, coaching and 
control—cannot be gainsaid. On the 
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other hand, to be fully effective, it must 
be supplemented by technological im- 
provements if the problem of locomotive 
smoke prevention is to be licked—and in 
the public interest and the conservation 
of fuel, it must be licked. 


Automatic Controls 


for Overfire Air Jets 


John Canetta, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., described a device being de- 
veloped by his company which was first 
applied to a Louisville & Nashville loco- 
motive. A more recent application to a 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
locomotive was demonstrated at Minne- 
apolis during the convention. An ab- 
stract of his address follows: 

Introduction of supplementary air into 
a furnace will help to prevent smoke and 
improve combustion efficiency. In the 
case of steam locomotives, overfire air 
jets located on each side of the firebox 
are used for this purpose and are recog- 
nized as the most practical means of 
smoke abatement. Hundreds of engines 
have been equipped with these jets; 
many others are in the process of having 
them installed. We have passed the 
stage when the stack blower and the par- 
tial opening of the firebox doors was con- 
sidered as a satisfactory substitution for 
overfire air jets. 

At present practically all installations 
of overfire air jets are manually con- 
trolled. This is satisfactory in the hands 
of an experienced, willing fireman, a fire- 
man who has the time to turn the jets on 
and off when necessary. The equipment 
used is of utmost simplicity and mechan- 
ically dependable because it consists only 
of a globe valve in the steam line leading 
to the nozzles of the air jets. Some fire- 
men may have plenty of time on their 
hands but not the average fireman; he 
has many duties, and experience has 
shown that, if smoke abatement is to be 
complete with manual control, the most 
positive procedure is to leave the jets on 
all the time. This course has the advan- 
tage of eliminating smoke but it has 
three disadvantages: It is expensive in 
the use of steam, it may be undesirable 
from an operating point of view, and it 
can be dangerous. 

As to the economic side of the ques- 
tion consider a typical case of a small 
switcher working 10 hours of a 20-hour 
day and consuming about 10 tons of coal 
during the period. Continuous operation 
of the jets consumes 10 per cent of all 
the coal used, while with automatic con- 
trol about 1 per cent would be used for 
that purpose. 

The second disadvantage of continu- 
ous operation of the jets, and probably 
the most serious criticism from an oper- 















ating point of view, is the local chilling 
and the clinkering of the fire which may 
occur in the absence of a positive draft. 
In general, the practice will unquestion- 
ably call for increased firing and will 
add to the work of the engine crew. 

The question of safety is also impor- 
tant. With manual control nothing pre- 
vents the fireman from opening the fire- 
box doors when the jets are operating. 
This is dangerous because flames may 
surge from the firebox even in the pres- 
ence of an effective draft. Automatic 
controls remove this hazard because they 
are so interlocked with the door engines 
that it is impossible for the jets to be on 
when the doors are opened by the foot 
pedal of the door engine, intentionally 
or otherwise. 

These are the reasons why we consid- 
er automatic controls desirable, but even 
so, these reasons in themselves are not 
sufficient ; the controls must be depend- 
able and rugged; they must not cause in- 
convenience to the engine crew; they 
must do a real job before being accept- 
able. 


Hand-Fired Controls 


The accompanying diagram shows the 
arrangement of valves that form part of 
the automatic controls for hand-fired lo- 
comotives. These valves are a combina- 
tion of a pneumatic and a steam system. 
The principle of operation is as follows: 

When the firebox doors are open, the 
stack blower is automatically turned on 
and a reservoir is charged with com- 
pressed air. As soon as the doors are 
closed, steam flows to the overfire air 
jets while the stack blower continues to 
operate. The length of time that the jets 
are on depends upon the blowdown time 
of the reservoir, which in practice may 
vary from 30 seconds to three or four 
minutes. It is clear, therefore, that the 
jets are primed, so to speak, by opening 
the doors but they are only allowed to 
operate after the doors have been closed 
and then only for a limited time. In this 
way we make sure that the jets go to 
work immédiately after firing and for a 
time interval which is roughly propor- 
tional to the duration of the opening of 
the doors—in other words, the more coal 
put in, the longer the jets will last. 

We shall now examine the diagram in 
more detail. On the right we have what 
is called a relay air valve A, which is 
piloted by the compressed air that works 
the door cylinder. When the door pedal 
is depressed, the relay air valve allows 
main-reservoir air to flow in three direc- 
tions: First, to an air trip-off valve B, 
which promptly closes the steam line 
leading to the overfire jets ; second, to an 
air trip-on valve C, which opens the 
steam line leading to the stack blower ; 
and in the third place, air flows through 
a charging choke D to the timing reser- 
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Diagram illustrating automatic smoke control for hand-fired locomotives 


voir #, which will continue to charge 
for the duration of door opening, or un- 
til main-reservoir pressure has been 
reached. Note that steam is now flowing 
to the stack blower through a 3-in. ori- 
fice in the combined check valve and 
choke E, but the jets are still held off. 
The first half of the operation is com- 
pleted. 

As soon as the doors are closed, the 
relay air valve A returns to normal posi- 
tion and permits air to exhaust rapidly 
from the top of the trip-off valve B, that 
had cut off steam from the jets. The 
steam portion of this trip-off valve can 
now open and let the jets start to oper- 
ate. Air fromthe timing reservoir F 
also exhausts by way of the relay valve 
A, but at a slow rate because it is forced 
te flow through a small orifice in the 
combined check valve and exhaust choke 
D. It follows that the pressure on the 
second air trip valve C will hoid the 
valve open for a certain length of time 
and permit steam to flow both to the 
stack blower and to the overfire air jets. 
When the pressure of the air in the tim- 
ing reservoir has dropped to about 5 Ib. 
per sq. in., this last-mentioned trip valve 
closes and all flow of steam stops. 

There is a third trip valve G located in 
the steam line leading to the blower. This 
valve instead of being air-operated is 
steam-operated and the steam pressure 
which controls it is that of the steam 
chest. This valve cuts out automatic 
operation of the stack blower whenever 
the steam chest pressure produces a draft 
about equal to that of the blower; that 
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is to say, when it reaches a pressure of 
approximately 50 Ib. per sq. in. This 
is a useful expedient; it saves steam and 
still retains full protection against flames 
and gases coming out from between the 
doors while the jets are on. 

When the locomotive is in the round- 
house and the stack blower is connected 
to the house steam supply, the jets can 
be turned on manually H as long as the 
doors are closed and the two-ball check 
valves prevent back flow of steam to the 
turret. 

As an optional feature, we have added 
an extra globe valve K to permit man- 
ual operation of both stack and overfire 
air jets when desired, with the limitation 
that air jets can only be on when the 
doors are closed, and with a second lim- 
itation that the stack blower can only be 
turned on when the steam chest pressure 
is below 50 Ib. per sq. in. 

The trip valves are nothing more or 
less than the steam portion of the stand- 
ard compressor governor, or this por- 
tion with slight modifications. 

[A similar automatic control designed 
for stoker-fired locomotives was de- 
scribed by Mr. Canetta. It is somewhat 
more elaborate and will shortly be ap- 
plied.—Eprror. } 

The aim of these controls is to aid the 
operators in overcoming smoke and to do 
this safely, economically, without inter- 
fering with the normal operation of the 
locomotive and without imposing any 
additional hardship on the engine crew. 
We believe that these aims have been 
achieved ; however, complete elimination 


of smoke will always require something 
else; that is to say, the intelligent coop- 
eration of enginemen,.- firemen and host- 


lers. 


Motive Power Trends 


Ralph P. Johnson, chief engineer of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, present- 
ed a comprehensive paper on Railroad 
Motive Power Trends, much of the sub- 
ject matter being taken from a paper on 
the same subject which he read at the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers last November. 
An abstract of his paper appeared in the 
Railway Age of January 5, 1946, page 
29. 

“Speaking for locomotive designers,” 
he said, “I would like to assure you of 
one thing. Smoke is unburned carbon 
and so is a distinct loss in getting kinetic 
energy out of fuel. Its elimination is 
therefore one of our major aims.” In 
closing his paper he said, “As far as 
smoke elimination goes, electric, Diesel 
and gas-turbine types of locomotives of- 
fer no problem, and the steam locomo- 
tive is improving rapidly in this respect.” 


Air Supply to 
Coal-Fired Fireboxes 


Ralph A. Sherman, supervisor, Fuels 
Division, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
presented a paper on The Supply of Air 
to Coal-Fired Steam Locomotives. It 
was illustrated by an extensive series of 


















































charts and is part of the program of re- 
search for the Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc. This study included mthods for 
evaluation of exhaust arrangements, the 
factors affecting the performance of front 
ends, relation of front-end performance 
to air-fuel ratio, relation of performance 
of front-end to loss of heat in cinders, 
effect of back pressure on power output, 
efficiency of front end, and possibilities 
f improvement in design and perform- 
ance of locomotive air supply systems. 
Mr. Sherman’s presentation closed with 
the following conclusions and recommen- 
dations for a program of research: 

This analysis of the problem of the 
supply of air to coal-fired locomotives 
by means of the “front-end” system of 
exhausting the steam from the cylinders 
into.the stack through a fixed nozzle 
shows: 

(1) That the design of the front end 
definitely establishes at all rates the effi- 
ciency of combustion of the coal, as 
measured by the excess of air, and the 
efficiency of the cylinders except for 
some modification possible by the engi- 
neer by position of the throttle and cut- 
off. 

(2) That the front end does not in- 
crease the rate of supply of air propor- 
tionately to the rate of output of the lo- 
comotive, but leads to a decreasing ex- 
cess or even a deficiency of air at high 
rates. 

(3) That the loss of heat in cinders 
carried out of the combustion chamber 
at high rates is not necessarily the result 
of the deficiency of air supply by the 
front end. 

(4) That the high back pressures on 
the cylinders at high rates lead to large 
losses of power output. 

(5) That one of the principal reasons 
why high back pressures are required is 
the high resistance offered to gas flow 
by the diaphragm and the tubes. 

(6) That most attempts at manually 
or automatically controlled front ends 
have been based on the assumption that 
locomotives are overdrafted at high rates 
of output and underdrafted at low rates, 
whereas the reverse is true. 

A program of research to improve the 
performance of the coal-fired steam loco- 
motive by improvement of the air-supply 
system should include: 

(1) A program of tests on a full-scale 
locomotive to fix definitely the value of 
the factors, ratio of area of stack to noz- 
zle, steam pressure, temperature of the 
gas, and resistance to gas flow that de- 
termine the entrainment ratio of a noz- 
zle. This information can be obtained 
on standing tests using throttled, desu- 
perheated steam. Of particular impor- 
tance is that the weight of gases moved 
be accurately measured. This is prefer- 
ably obtained by movement of the gases 
with a fan and measurement by means of 
a nozzle or a pitot tube. With this in- 
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formation and with knowledge of the re- 
sistance to gas flow and of the consump- 
tion of steam of a given locomotive, the 
proper size of nozzle for a given perform- 
ance could be established by calculation, 
and cut-and-try methods of adjustment 
of the front end would be eliminated. 

(2) Review of design of front ends 
and experimental research to develop a 
design with the minimum resistance to 
the flow of gas consistent with proper 
self-cleaning characteristics. 

(3) Review of the problem of heat 
transfer in the boiler tubes to fix the 
area and length to make the over-all effi- 
ciency of the locomotive an optimum. 

(4) Conduct a thorough program of 
experimental research to determine the 
value of overfire air in elimination of 
smoke, reduction of losses in gaseous 
combustible, and of losses in cinders. 


Surveys of 
Smoke Abatement 


H. B. Lammers, director of engineer- 
ing, Coal Producers Committee for 
Smoke Abatement, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spoke on The Effect of Smoke Abatement 
Surveys Conducted in Various Cities. 
The organization which he represents is 
composed of several large coal-produc- 
ing districts and five railroads which 
serve them. In the introduction to his 
extensive paper he made the following 
significant statements : 

In approaching city officials who are 
sincerely interested in abating smoke— 
and the committee studiously attempts 
to avoid those cities where the politicians 
are merely using smoke abatement as a 
means to some other end—we tell them 
frankly that the Coal Producers Com- 
mittee for Smoke Abatement is interested 
in the subject from a mercenary stand- 
point—namely, that we wish to retain 
our established markets; yet we realize 
that to do so, every assistance must be 
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given cities to solve the problem of 
smoke and atmospheric pollution. 

There is no easy road to smoke abate- 
ment; there is no formula or magic wand 
that will miraculously overcome this 
problem at one stroke. It is hard work 
—hard work in the face of indifference 
or apathy on the part of the general pub- 
lic—and demands engineering knowl- 
edge and experience, if we are ever to 
solve the problem. 

When we discuss these matters with 
city officials we tell them that, without 
reservation. We explain how, over a 
period of years, for one reason or an- 
other, certain coals have found markets 
in their particular cities. We tell them 
that, in the main, their smoke problem 
can be solved without disturbing these 
markets and irritating the populace. 

We have refused to operate in one 
large city despite the fact that the city 
officials have practically begged us to 
make a survey. We did this because the 
officials refused to give us assurance that, 
after our recommendations were present- 
ed, a smoke ordinance would be enacted. 
These officials said they believed they 
could use our survey to cajole owners 
of various business and industrial estab- 
lishments to follow our recommendations. 

We all know that we will never 
achieve smoke abatement merely by mak- 
ing surveys and presenting recommenda- 
tions. A workable ordinance, with teeth 
in it, is the final answer. Furthermore, 
there must be enforcement by a staff ade- 
quate to handle the problem. 

The coal and railroad industries fully 
realize that in some instances, certain 
consumers of coal will turn to other fuels 
merely out of resentment because the 
Coal Producers Committee has sponsored 
an ordinance that will make them toe 
the line. This problem is, however, too 
big to worry about a few dissenters. 
Smoke must be abated and it remains 
for those most vitally interested and con- 
cerned to abate it. 








The Santa Fe’s “El Capitan” climbing the 35 per cent Raton pass grade 
with a steam helper 
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And Now—Robot Tie Handlers! 


Completely integrated system provides mechanical transfer 
for crossties from receiving track, through the seasoning 
yard, the adzing and boring mill to the treating cylinder 


ONE are the sweating, back-cramp- 

ing days of manual crosstie hand- 
ling at the Atlanta, Ga., plant of the 
Southern Wood Preserving Company. 
An ingenious mechanical system, de- 
signed, developed, built and assembled 
during the last two years, has greatly 
reduced physical effort in one of the 
most laborious and critical tasks in the 
production and treatment of crossties. 
Placed in general use last October, the 
new system had unloaded, stacked and 
transferred to seasoning yards more 
than 150,000 green ties and in addition 
up to April 15 had transferred approxi- 
mately 125,000 air seasoned crossties 
from the seasoning yard to the adzing 
and boring mill. 

Marking one of the great strides in 
the mechanization of the railway cross- 
tie industry in many years, the develop- 
ment of this system ushers in a new 
era in which mechanical handling 
devices and assembly line methods 
probably will go far toward the more 
efficient production, seasoning and treat- 
ment of cross and switch ties. Stimu- 
lated principally by embarrassing 
shortages of crosstie handlers during 
the war, as well as sharply increased 
handling costs, Southern Wood’s new 
system holds the promise of more effi- 
cient handling methods for a task that, 
during the past 20 years, had developed 
into one of the knottiest problems with- 
in the industry, principally because of 
the sharply increased size and weight 
of railway crossties. 

Briefly, the new mechanical system 
comprises five principal units: (1) an 
unloading machine, described in Rail- 














way Age of June 9, 1945; (2) a central 
stacking machine; (3) transfer tram 
cars; (4) a Ross crosstie carrier; and 
(5) an unloading device at the adzing 
and boring mill. 


Box Car Unloader 


Even before the executive committee 
of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association in 1945 appointed a special 
committee to investigate the handling 
of crossties from the woods through 
treating plants to their destination, the 
Southern Wood Preserving Company 
had designed and built a mechanical 
device for unloading crossties from box 
cars. As the primary unit in the new 
mechanical tie handling system, the un- 
loader comprises an electrically oper- 
ated hoist which is mounted on a hori- 
zontal steel boom that in turn is pivot- 
ally supported by a steel frame anchored 
to a concrete foundation on one side 
of an unloading track. 

The boom is revolved manually on 
roller bearings and a suitable vertical 
adjustment compensates for varying 
heights of cars and their loads. The 
boom is long enough to reach to either 
end of box cars and can be moved back- 
ward and forward on roller bearings 
by means of an electric motor drive. 
A second electric motor, mounted on 
the outer end of the boom, operates a 
hoisting drum, and a steel cable which 
runs over a sheave at the opposite end 
of the boom is connected to a grappling 
device comprising a series of hooks 
designed to pick up five or six ties at 
a time and to release them automatically 


as they are deposited on the carrier 
portion of the stationary central stack- 
ing machine located on the opposite 
side of the track from the unloader. 

In unloading, a box car is spotted 
with its door opposite the unloading 
machine, the boom ‘s swung into the 
doorway and anchor chains are fast- 
ened to hold the unloader firmly in 
position. An operator is stationed near 
the car door with an electric control 
box attached to a belt worn around his 
waist. After the grapple hooks have 
been applied to the ends of the ties, 
the operator starts the hoisting motor 
which raises the load, then the boom 
is retracted so that the load may be 
swung through an arc inside the car 
and into position for discharging, 
through the opposite door, laterally to 
the receiving platform of the stacking 
machine. The boom is then retracted, 
swung into hoisting position and the 
cycle is repeated. 


Central Stacking Machine 


The receiving end of the central sta- 
tionary stacking machine consists essen- 
tially of a sloping receiving platform 
equipped with gravity rollers, from 
which the ties progress laterally to a 
motor-driven chain conveyor equipped 
with appropriate guides and a motor- 
driven circular saw for trimming long 
ties automatically to standard length. 
The ties pass on to a second chain 
conveyor that delivers them to a sepa- 
rating or spacing table where they are 
spaced mechanically and arranged in 
standard eight-over-one formation. It 












































General diagram of the central box car unloader and tie stacking equipment designed, 
developed and erected at the Atlanta plant of the Southern Wood Preserving Company 
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Right—Boom of box-car unloader ex- 
tended to the end of the car and 
the grapple being applied to ties. 
The operator (foreground) controls 
all movements with control box sus- 
pended from a belt around his waist 


Left—The box car unloader delivers 
crossties to the incline roller con- 
veyor (at the right) which comprises 
the receiving platform and in turn 
feeds the motor-driven chain con- 
veyor of the central stacking machine. 
The trimming saw is in the center 








Right—Lowering a complete layer of regularly 
spaced crossties together with its stringer tie 
in place. Man at right controls the hoist and 
the elevator type platform encloses the rick area 








Below—General view of the central unloading and 
stacking machines in action. The low, sturdy, 
all-steel trams in the foreground were specially 
designed for purpose of carrying standard ricks 
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is at this point that an ingenious ar- 
rangement in the conveyor system pro- 
vides.the proper automatic placing of 
stringer ties. 

After a layer of eight ties, together 
with their corresponding stringer tie 
in proper position, have been assembled 
on the spacing table, they are picked 
up by a grapple attached to a mono- 
rail type hoist and transferred to the 
stacking section of the equipment where 
the ties are deposited on a specially 
designed steel tram. " The mono-rail 
hoist is suspended from steel frame- 
work comprising H-beam posts~ with 
appropriate angle-braces. A movable 
steel service platform suspended by 
cables and with guides engaging four 
corner posts, frames the rick area and 
may be lowered and raised as successive 
layers of ties are added to the rick. 


Handling “Top-Heavy” Loads 


After a standard rick (approximately 
14 ft. high) has been completed, the 
suspended platform is hoisted clear and 
the loaded tram is replaced by an empty 
as the stacking process is repeated. It 
is a common sight in the Atlanta plant 
yard to see a dinky locomotive switch- 
ing what at first glance appears to be a 
top-heavy train load consisting of six 
or more standard ricks of crossties each 
riding securely on its respective tram 
car. Repeated tests and eight months 
experience have proved the practic- 
ability of switching trains of standard 
ricks each comprising 127 crossties. 

After the ricks have been switched to 
the drying section of the yard, they are 


picked up bodily by a specially designed 
Ross crosstie carrier, which essentially 
is a larger edition of the Ross straddle 
truck commonly used in handling and 
transferring lumber. As in its smaller 
counterpart, the Ross crosstie carrier 
consists of a sturdy steel frame wide 
enough to straddle and hoist a rick of 
crossties. Its engine and operator’s 
cab are mounted on the top and a chain 
drive actuates the two rear wheels of 
the four wheel unit. By means of a 
series of small portable aluminum 
bridges the crosstie carrier can readily 
straddle a railway track and a rick of 
crossties on a transfer tram, pick up 
the rick as a unit, back off the railway 
track and transfer the rick to its final 
position in the seasoning yard. 

Seasoned ties are loaded on transfer 
tram cars by reversing the operation 
of the Ross tie carrier and trainloads 
of ricks are transferred to the adzing 
and boring mill where another grapple 
and mono-rail hoist, similar to those 
employed at the central unloading sta- 
tion, are used to transfer the ties from 
the ricks to a conveyor system leading 
to the adzing and boring machine. 


Record Proves Practicability 


During the month of March, South- 
ern Wood’s mechanical tie handling 
system unloaded and stacked 45,905 
green crossties, all of which were 8 ft. 
6 in. long, approximately 65 per cent 
of which were size 5 ties and fully 
two-thirds of which were oak. These 
ties were handled during an operating 
period of 228 hr., which means that 


an average of 201 ties were handled 
per hour. Seven laborers were used 
in this operation and the rate of hand- 
ling averaged 28.8 ties per man-hour. 
The timing includes switching or chang- 
ing cars and ricks at the unloader and 
all lost motion such as failure to start 
promptly with the whistle in the morn- 
ing and all other types of delays. 

In addition to the green ties, the Ross 
crosstie carrier also transferred 21,470 
seasoned crossties from the yard to 
tram cars during a total elapsed oper- 
ating time of 197 hr. Hence, during 
the month of March the carrier handled 
67,375 crossties. These operations re- 
quired an average of two laborers on 
the ground in addition to the carrier 
operator so that an average of 114 
crossties per man-hour were handled 
during that period. 

Because of considerable rain, the yard 
was wet and the ground was soft with 
the result that it was necessary for the 
carrier crew to lay treads so that the 
truck could operate in and out of the 
tie lanes. 

The time required for handling un- 
seasoned or green crossties from the 
cars to the seasoning yards during the 
month of March was as follows: 

From box cars to ricks 
28.8 ties 

per man-hr. = 3.47 man-hr. per 100 ties. 
From ricks to 
seasoning yard 
114.0 ties 

per man-hr. = 0.88 man-hr. per 100 ties. 
Total handling 

time 4.35 man-hr. per 100 ties. 





Plant locomotive switching a train of standard ricks of cross- 
ties 14 ft. high and each comprising approximately 127 ties 
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Below—Ross carrier truck with a load of 


127 crossties in standard rick formation 


Right—Ross carrier truck backing 
away after loading a tram car 
with a rick of seasoned crossties 


From the foregoing data it is appar- 
ent that green crossties were unloaded 
from box cars, stacked and placed on 
the seasoning yard at the rate of 23 
ties per man-hour. 

In handling 21,470 seasoned crossties 
from the yard to the adzing and boring 
mill during the month of March the 
time required was as follows: 
to tram cars . 

From seasoniiig yard 
114 ties 

per man-hr. = 0.88 man-hr. per 100 ties 
From tram cars 
to adsing and 
boring mill 
250 ties 

per man-hr. = 0.40 man-hr. per 100 ties 
Total handling 

time = 1.28 man-hr. per 100 ties. 

It is evident, therefore, that seasoned 
crossties were transferred from the sea- 
soning yard to the adzing and boring 
mill at the rate of 78.1 ties per man- 
hour. Under the new system, one addi- 
tional man is required at the adzing 
and boring mill to operate the mono- 
rail hoist that carries the ties from the 
ricks to the conveyor. 

The cost of electricity used during 
the month of March for these unloading, 
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stacking and transfer operations 
amounted to $1.00 per 2,000 crossties 
or $0.0005 per crosstie; cost of gasoline 
and oil during the same period for the 
Ross carrier truck amounted to $1.00 
per 3,334 crossties or $0.0003 per 
crosstie. 


Refinements to Improve Use 


Because it is the first system of its 
kind ever developed for handling cross- 
ties in a seasoning yard, many refine- 
ments have been developed during the 
course of installing and utilizing the 
equipment. However, results after 
more than six months’ operation, not 
only indicate the practicability of the 
entire system but also point to addi- 
tional refinements that undoubtedly will 
lead to still greater operating efficiency. 

The standard stacking rick employed 
by the Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
pany consists of 127 crossties and six 
months’ experience in handling such 
loads with the carrier truck has indi- 
cated that its efficiency may be stepped 
up by using balloon tires with approxi- 
mately 50 per cent additional ground 
contact area. Although the number of 
ties that the truck can handle per day 











depends on several factors, it is antici- 
pated that the larger tires will permit 
the transportation of 700 to 1000 ties 
per hour. 

The use of the truck also has indi- 
cated the desirability for a slight re- 
arrangement of the seasoning yard and 


better drainage; particularly in the 
alleys between stacks of ties. This 
work has beer held up because of the 
impossibility of securing suitable equip- 
ment. However, present plans antici- 
pate that better drainage will be 
provided as the seasoned ties are re- 
moved from storage and before addi- 
tional green ties are stacked for 
seasoning. 

The figures in this article do not in- 
clude the switching of ties. During the 
period of operation when cost figures 
were accumulated, it was found that 
the plant switch engine spent approxi- 
mately the same amount of time in 
actual switching service in the tie yard 
as was formerly required. However, 
it can be easily seen that since the ties 
are switched in train loads of 700 or 
more at a time that the switching costs 
should compare favorably with the same 
switching costs under the old method 
of manual handling and stacking. 
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Barber 
Stabilized Truck 


The Barber Stabilized truck for high- 
speed freight service, type S-5-L, manu- 
factured by the Standard Car Truck 
Company, Chicago, embodies the use of 
a special Barber lateral-motion device 
for lateral control approaching that of 
swing hangers. This effect is secured 
by proper design of the curved-bearing 
surfaces of the drop-forged roller seats 
and caps. These contact double rollers 
at either end of the bolster, as shown in 
the sectional drawing. The contour of 
these curved surfaces is such that one 
end of the bolster rises slightly as it 
moves out under lateral impulse from 
the car body, as would be the case with 
a bolster supported by swing hangers. 

Separate journal boxes of special de- 
sign incorporate a built-in friction snub- 
bing device at each pedestal opening as 
illustrated. Referring to the drawing it 
will be seen that all load-carrying springs 
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The Barber S-5-L stabilized freight-car truck 
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are placed over the journal boxes which 
move in pedestal ways, these being 
equipped with hardened-steel wear plates. 
The spring-actuated taper wedge blocks 
shown are forced outward against the 
pedestal wear plates as the journal 
springs oscillate and the side frames 
move up and down under road shocks. 
The vertical shocks are thus snubbed out 
at the journal boxes and not transmitted 
to the truck side frames. This snubbing 
action en each journal box tends to elim- 
inate galloping of the side frame anc 
make the truck particularly easy riding 
and suitable for use either in high-speed 
freight service or under baggage-express 
and head-end box equipment in passen- 
ger-train interchange service, 

The new Barber truck is considerably 
lighter than the conventional four-wheel 
cast - steel freight-car truck. Wheel 
changing is exceptionally easy, as the 
stabilizer parts, springs or journal boxes 
need not be removed when a wheel 
change is made. The new truck design 
has been approved by the A. A. R. for 
interchange service. 
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Pullman-type soap dispenser, designed 

by the West Disinfecting Co. Long 

Island City, N. Y., is all-metal, chrome 

plated, with a glass globe of one pint 
capacity 
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Cross-section details of the Barber bolster lateral-motion control and journal-box snubber 
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Five Months Deficit 
Totaled $40,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 


$114,603,468 


Class I railroads in the first five 
of this year had an_ estimated 
after interest and rentals, of $40,000,000, 
as compared with a net income of $261,- 
414,342 in the corresponding period of 
1945, according to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads. The five-months’ net railway 
operating income, before interest and 
rentals, was $114,603,468, compared with 
$448,579,005 in the same period last year. 


months 
deticit, 


May Results—May’s estimated results 
show a deficit, after interest and rentals, 
of $36,000,000, compared with a net income 
of $64,648,791 in May, 1945, while the 
net railway operating deficit for that 
month was: $4,779,574, compared with May, 
1945’s net railway operating income of 
$103,633,697. In the 12 months ended 
with May, the rate of return averaged 
1.88 per cent, compared with 3.95 per cent 
for the 12 months ended May 31, 1945. 

Gross in the five months totaled $2,965, 
368,250, compared with $3,877,377,074 in 
the same period of 1945, a decrease of 
23.5 per cent, while operating expenses 
amounted to $2,568,469,201, compared with 
$2,653,033,611, a decrease of 3.2 per cent. 

Sixty-nine Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the first five months, 
of which 30 were in the Eastern district, 
12 in the Southern region, and 27 in the 
Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the five months had an estimated deficit 
of $57,000,000, compared with a net income 
of $107,013,002 in the same period of 
1945. For May alone, their estimated 
deficit was $26,000,000, compared with a 
net income of $26,812,973 in May, 1945. 

The same roads in the five months had 
a net railway operating income of $8,- 
920,733, compared with $191,886,679 in 


CLASS I RAILROADS 


the same period of 1945. Their net railway 
operating deficit in May amounted to 
$12,345,928, compared with a net railway 
operating income of $45,858,954 in May, 
1945, 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
five months totaled $1,290,931,711, a de- 
crease of 22.2 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1945, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,167,848,613, a decrease 
of 4.3 per cent. 


In the South—Class I roads in the 
Southern region in the five months had 
an estimated net income of $1,500,000, com- 
pared with $41,399,284 in the same period 
of 1945. For May, they had an estimated 
deficit of $5,000,000, compared with a net 
income of $7,824,218 in May, 1945. 

The five-months’ net railway operating 
income in the Southern region was $27,- 
884,743, compared with $68,475,445 in the 
same period of 1945. The net railway 
operating income in May amounted to 
$167,305, compared with $13,196,514 in 
May, 1945. 

Operating revenues in the Southern 
region in the five months totaled $437,- 
854,979, a decrease of 22.4 per cent com- 
pared with the same period of 1945, while 
operating expenses totaled $365,314,775, 
or an increase of 1.6 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in the five months had an estimated net 
income of $15,500,000, compared with $113,- 
002,056 in the same period of 1945. For 
May, they had an estimated deficit of 
$5,000,000, compared with a net income of 
$30,011,600 in May, 1945. 

Those same roads in the five months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$77,797,992, compared with $188,216,881 in 
the same period of 1945. Their net rail- 
way operating income in May amounted 
to $7,399,049, compared with $44,578,229 
in May, 1945. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
five months totaled $1,236,581,560, a de- 
crease of 25.2 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1945, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,035,305,813, a decrease 
of 3.5 per cent. 








UNITED STATES 


Month of May 


1946 1945 
Total operating revenues $ 532,553,368 $ 822,568,254 
Total operating expenses 492,201,417 547,453,879 
eer ee Trees Te erry. 92.42 66.55 
Taxes 32,878,604 154,357,168 
Net railway operating income (Earnings before ch: arges) . Def 4,779,574 103,633,697 
Net income, after charges (estimated) es eet 36,000,000 64,648,791 


Five Months Ended May 31, 1946 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 

Operating ratio—per cent 
Taxes ba piped aa 


Net income, after charges (estimated) 


60 


Net railway operating income (Earnings before curiae : 





$2,965,368,250 $3,877,377,074 
2,568,469,201 2,653,033,611 

ee 86.62 68.42 
Poh lay se 223,092,606 700,167,990 
114,603,468 448,579,005 


Def 40,000,000 261,414,342 











Meeting Discusses 
Soft Coal Research 


Better utilization and more 


byproducts sought in 
expanding program 


Intensive research, which is providing 
solutions for many of the bituminous coal 
industry’s problems, received special atten- 
tion at the Columbus, Ohio, annual meet- 
ing of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
held June 28, and the conference of the 
technical advisory board the following 
day. Fifteen speakers reported the accom- 
plishments that science and technology are 
making possible in the improved utiliza- 
tion of bituminous coal as approximately 
200 executives and engineers assembled for 
the first meeting. 

Dr. Harold J. Rose described the scien- 
tific achievements and activities of the 
organization that is now investing $375,000 
annually in development work to make 
bituminous coal a better source of heat 
and energy. Dr. Rose, who is vice-presi- 
dent and director of research for B. C. R., 
stated that three laboratories, including 
Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, 
are conducting research under the general 
program. “Contracts have been signed 
with a fourth,” Dr. Rose added. “Alto- 
gether, a total of 40 projects are under 
way.” 

The director also stated that particular 
emphasis is being given to smokeless meth- 
ods of utilizing coal in houses and indus- 
trial plants and to expand investigational 
work on coal-fired railroad engines. Every 
effort is being made, he said, to retain the 
railroad fuel market for coal through re- 
search, and to hold home heating business. 

Other speakers were Julian E. Tobey 
of New York, chairman of the technical 
advisory committee, and H. A. Glover of 
Huntington, W. Va., chairman of the 
sales advisory committee. The former 
outlined the “must” items that require 
immediate attention from the scientists 
retained by the coal industry, including 
improved equipment for home consumption 
of solid fuel and more compact stoker- 
fired boilers for industrial use. The latter 
pointed out that research is needed to 
improve coal-burning equipment and pro- 
vide the tools with which a recently an- 
nounced national coal heating service can 
build ready acceptance of solid fuel by 
the heat-buying public. 

J. I. Yellott described the research activi- 
ties of the B. C. R. locomotive develop- 
ment committee, of which he is director. 
This group is developing the coal-fired 
gas turbine to provide a new form of 
motive power for railroad locomotives. 
He was followed by Dr. H. H. Lowry, 
director of the coal research laboratory, 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology, who 
described chemical studies under way which 
ultimately will create new, useful products 
from coal as well as improve combustion 
and gasification processes. 

Richard B. Engdahl, research engineer 
for Battelle, told of laboratory studies being 
made to improve chimneys. He also cited 
the success of overfire air jets, developed 
for B. C. R., in improving combustion and 
smoke abatement. He pointed out that 
jets are eliminating smoke -from at least a 
thousand coal-burning locomotives; that 
the “application of the B. C. R. research 
information to date has demonstrated its 
worth” in controlling smeke from stationary 
plants. 

There was considerable interest in the 
paper, “Improving the Iron Horse,” pre- 
sented by E. D. Benton of the Battelle 
staff. “Our research program,” he said, 
“is directed toward investigations aimed 
at increasing the coal-fired locomotive’s 
availability and efficiency. . . . The coal- 
fired steam engine is still a long way from 
being a back number, but all phases of 
its performance must be actively and 
aggressively investigated by research.” 

The last Battelle speaker, W. J. King, 
supplemented the earlier report of Mr. 
Yellott by giving some of the laboratory 
background that is helping to “advance 
the day when a coal-burning, gas-turbine- 
driven locomotive, that will outperform a 
Diesel locomotive, will be on the rails.” 

At least 60 persons attended the meeting 
of the technical advisory board held in the 
auditorium of Battelle Memorial Institute 
June 29, with Julian E. Tobey, chairman, 
presiding. The board heard reports from 
committee chairman, including the fol- 
lowing : 

Carroll F. Hardy, chief engineer, Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc. spoke for the com- 
mittee on hand-fired heating equipment. 
He advised that the laboratory is making 
progress on a smokeless furnace. 

Fred K. Prosser, coal traffic manager, 
Norfolk & Western, reported for the resi- 
dential stoker committee. He called on 
Battelle research engineers to describe the 
new “stoker wing” of the fuels division, 
use of which will speed up testing of con- 
ventional stokers and development of ash- 
removal types: 

Eugene J. Kerr, manager of technical 
services, coal traffic department, Baltimore 
& Ohio, reported for the gasification and 
carbonization committee. It was stated 
that there is keen interest in “gas from 
coal” at this time. 

Industrial utilization research was de- 
scribed by Vernon G. Leach, fuel engineer, 
Peabody Coal Company. He stated that 
completion of development work on the 
B. C. R. flowmeter, which measures the 
amounts of coal and air in a pulverized 
coal system, had released engineers for 
important research on a compact stoker- 
boiler unit for commercial and small in- 
dustrial use. 


Signaling Statistics 


The Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has completed its an- 
nual tabulation of statistics pertaining to 
block signals, interlocking, automatic train 
control, and the use of the telegraph and 
telephone for transmission of train orders 
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Anniversary of First 
Locomotive Patent 


Exactly 110 years ago today, July 
13, the Association of American 
Railroads has pointed out, the United 
States issued its first numbered 
patent, which was for a locomotive 
“designed to give a multiplied trac- 
tive power to the locomotive and 
to prevent the evil of the sliding 
of the wheels.” 

The patent was issued to John 
Ruggles, United States senator from 
Maine, who was largely responsible 
for the passage of the act of July 4, 
1836, which set up the present day 
method of issuing and numbering 
patents. Senator Ruggles’ invention 
was a gear-like arrangement for 
locomotive wheel and railroad rail 
which would mesh for grades and 
was outmoded almost as soon as it 
was patented. Steam locomotives 
of today contain around 1,000 
patented features. 











on the railroads of the United States as of 
January 1, 1946. These tabulations are 
available for reference at the offices of the 
commission. 

Automatic block signaling is in service 
on 69,839 miles of road, 101,389 miles of 
track. There are 7,736.4 miles of road, 
14,120.8 miles of track and 6,606 locomo- 
tives and motor cars equipped with auto- 
matic train stop or train control devices, 
with or without automatic cab signals, and 
in addition there are 2,853.1 miles of road 
and 6,489.1 miles of track, and 4,244 loco- 
motives and multiple-unit electric cars 
equipped with automatic cab signals only 
without automatic train control devices. A 
total of 4,316.4 miles of road and 8,944.5 
miles of track are equipped for operation of 
locomotives with automatic cab signals. 

There are 4,407 interlockings in service. 
Also, there are 328 installations of central- 
ized traffic control on 6,495.0 miles of road. 
The installations now in service include a 
total of 1,161 passing sidings, 3,607 switches 
and 11,228 controlled signals. 

The miles of road over which train orders 
are transmitted by telegraph decreased from 
74,946 on January 1, 1945, to 71,572 on 
January 1, 1946, and the miles of road over 
which train orders are transmitted by tele- 
phone decreased from 150,608 to 145,647. 


Reefer Tests in A. A. R. Study 
of “All-Purpose” Car 


A series of road tests of railroad refrig- 
erator cars is being conducted as part of 
an “extensive two-year research program 
to develop a standard all-purpose car for 
the more effiecient and dependable transpor- 
tation of perishables,” the Association of 
American Railroads announced on July 8. 
The tests are being carried ‘on by the as- 
sociation with the cooperation and assistance 
of shippers, refrigerator car lines, the 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association 
and such agencies as the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Nine experimental runs confined pri- 


marily to matters of car design are sched- 
uled for the summer months, the last of 
the series to take place in September. Later 
tests will deal with the service or perish- 
able protective features of refrigerator cars. 
The runs scheduled for this summer in- 
clude hauls of citrus from Florida to New 
York, citrus or tomatoes. from Texas to 
Chicago, cantaloupes and citrus from Cali- 
fornia to New York, and frozen foods from 
the Northwest to New York. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 6 (which included the July 4 
holiday) totaled 679,785 cars, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads announced 
on July 11. This was a decrease of 199,760 
cars, or 22.7 per cent, below the previous 
week, a decrease of 46,878 cars, or 6.5 per 
cent, under the corresponding week last 
year, and a decrease of 64,562 cars, or 8.7 
per cent, below the comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 29 totaled 879,545 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, June 29, 1946 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern 170,963 162,833 163,429 
Allegheny 186,080 196,788 200,385 
Pocahontas 65,943 53,817 53,484 
Southern 133,142 123,833 122,599 
Northwestern 116,124 136,919 134,666 
Central Western 136,802 141,477 145,057 
Southwestern 70,491 78,260 77,590 


Total Western 
Districts 323,417 356,656 357,313 


lotal All Roads 879,545 893,947 897,210 


Commodities: ‘ 
Grain and grain q 

products 48,399 62,385 58,600 
Livestock 12,583 13,308 13/950 
Coal 184,667 174,556 174;492 
Coke 12,732 14,668 14/331 
Forest products 48,936 47,235 50}039 
Ore 58,495 76,234 80,971 
Merchandise l.c.1. 119,845 108,149 106/991 
Miscellaneous 383,868 397,432 397,836 
June 29 879,545 893,947 897,210 
June 22 858,437 876,703 880,311 
June 15 867,918 873,322 877,493 
June 8 830,126 884,658 873,174 
June 1 626,885 837,886 810,698 





Cumulative total, 


26 weeks 19,016,089 21,278,546 21,285,201 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 29 totaled 69,968 cars as com- 
pared with 71.096 cars for the previous 
week and 72,169 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compila- 
tion by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
June 29, 1946 69,968 35,477 
June 30, 1945 72,169 37,051 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
June 29, 1946 1,732,403 882,680 
June 30, 1945 1,771,210 963,229 


Reading Locomotives Featured 
in R. & L. H. S. Bulletin 


The current issue of the Railway & Loco- 
motive Historical Society Bulletin, No. 67, 
is devoted entirely to a history of the loco- 
motives of the Reading Company, compiled 
by George M. Hart. The records of the 
motive power fall into three divisions ; from 
1836 to the abolition of names in December, 
1872; from that date to the renumbering in 
1900 and from that date to the present. The 
lists are presented in that order and each 
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list is accompanied by a history ot the loco- 
motives of the period. A map and short 
history of the railroad are included as well 
as numerous motive power illustrations. 
Copies are available from the Society at the 
3aker Library, Harvard Business School, 
Boston, Mass. Price to members is $1.00, 
and to non-members, $2.00. 


McKee Honored at University 
of Kentucky 


Neal Trimble McKee, vice-president of 
the Superheater Company, New York, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
science in engineering at the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Ken- 
tucky on June 7. Mr. McKee graduated 
from the University of Kentucky in 1903 
and received the M.E. degree from that in- 
stitution in 1906. 


Poppet Valves Tried on N. Y. C. 
Niagara Locomotive 


The New York Central has taken deliv- 
ery of a Niagara-type locomotive specially 
equipped with the Franklin system of cyl- 
inder steam distribution through the use 
of poppet valves. The new locomotive will 
be tested under road conditions in compari- 
son with other locomotives of the Niagara 
coal-fired, steam-powered type, employing 
conventional piston-type valve operation, 
which will be the first time, the announce- 
ment said, that such direct comparison has 
been made between locomotives which are 
otherwise identical. The new Niagara, 
class S-2a, is the 27th locomotive of this 
type to be delivered to the New York Cen- 
tral by the American Locomotive Company. 


Ceremonies Mark Extension of 
“Sunshine Speciat 

[Inauguration July 7 of through passenger 
train service between New York and 
Washington and Texas cities, via St. Louis, 
with through Pullman cars between New 
York and Mexico City, was marked by 
an enthusiastic public reception, according 
to the participating railroads, with prac- 
tically all space sold and many reservations 
made for dates far in advance. 

The initial runs of the “Sunshine Special” 
from New York and Washington, oper- 
ated to St. Louis by the Pennsylvania and 








thence to the Southwest by the Missouri 
Pacific and connections, were marked by 
special festivities at the eastern terminals. 
Ceremonies at Union station, Washington, 
were attended by officers of the Texas 
Society of Washington, the Pan American 
Union, the governments of the United 
States and Mexico, and the Pennsylvania. 

Speaking from a platform decked with 
the flags of the 21 American republics, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director of the Pan 
American Union, said: “This new rail 
service marks a milestone in the develop- 
ment of closer relations between the Amer- 
ican republics. This through service to 
Mexico City is a symbol of that great 
movement for Pan American unity which 
means so much to the peace and prosperity 
of the Western hemisphere.” 

Expressing his gratitude to the Texas 
Society and the Pan American Union 
for sponsoring the ceremonies, C. D. 
Young, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
spoke of the company’s pride in taking 
another forward step in_ international 
through car operations in cooperation with 
other railroads. 

Ceremonies at Pennsylvania station, New 
York, were attended by Enrique Elizondo, 
Mexican consul general, J. C. White, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, and repre- 
sentatives of the city government, the 
Texas Society of New York, and the Pan 
American Union. More serious parts of 
the program were interspersed with Mexi- 
can music provided by a 9-piece orchestra. 
In speaking, Senor Elizondo offered con- 
gratulations and good wishes of his gov- 
ernment for the prosperity of “this new 






















































way of friendship” opened by the efforts 
of the railroads, and expressed the hope 
that the international service would con- 
tribute to greater mutual knowledge of 
the United States and Mexico. 


June Export Grain Movement 
Was All-Time Record 


An all-time record for the rail movement 
of grain to the ports for shipment overseas 
was established in June, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. 

During last month, the A. A. R. said, 
26,385 carloads of grain for export were 
delivered at the ports for transfer to ships. 
The previous peak month was last January, 
with 20,779 carloads. For the first half of 
this year, carloads of grain unloaded at 
ports totaled 98,567, an increase of 62 per 
cent over the corresponding period in 1945. 


A. S. M. E. Technical Meeting 
at Chicago Cancelled 


The A. S. M. E. Railroad Division tech- 
nical program on further possible weight 
savings in passenger-car specialties and 
materials, originaly scheduled to be held 
at Chicago on June 19, has been cancelled 
for the Summer. It will be presented at 
the annual meeting of the Society at New 
York on December 4 and 5. 

While the technical session of the Rail- 
road Division at Chicago has been can- 
celled, the dinner and evening meeting in 
conjunction with and preceding the A. A. R. 
Mechanical and Purchases & Stores Divi- 
sion meetings will be held as planned at the 




















Veterans Administration photo 


A Model Railroad Exhibit 


Constructed by the B. & O., it is currently mak- 
ing the rounds of several Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals, its purpose being to interest pa- 
tients in model railroading as a hobby. top 
right, a B. public relations department 
member explains to patients of the V. A. hospital 
at Dayton, Ohio, the manner in which operation 
of the miniature model is governed by remote con- 
trol from a master panel. Lower left, patients 
view operation’ of the model which occupies a 
platform 16 ft. by 34% ft. 
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Congress hotel on August 7. Features of 
the dinner meeting will be an address on 
“The Challenge of the Future”, by Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor Railway Age, and chair- 
man, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration, and the presentation of honorary 
membership in the A. S. M. E. to Ralph 
Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 


A. A. R. Communications Section 
Meeting November 19-21 


The Communications section, Operating- 
Transportation division of the Association 
of American Railroads has announced plans 
to hold the twenty-third annual session 
of the section at the Statler hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., on November 19, 20 and 21. 


Emergency Boards 


Chairman H. H. Schwartz of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel has appointed 
an emergency board from the panel to in- 
vestigate a dispute between the Norfolk 
Southern and its employees represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. The 
dispute involves the brotherhood’s demand 
for time-and-one-half pay for work in ex- 
cess of eight hours per day and for Sunday 
and holiday work. 

Reports of panel boards which investi- 
gated disputes on the Union of Pittsburgh 
and the Ogden Union Railway & Depot 
Company were made public recently at the 





Richard K. Mellon, a member of the board of directors of the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., congratulating George A. Blackmore (right), 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of the company, upon the 50th 
In the background is the commemorative 


anniversary of his association with it. 





White House. Employees involved in th« 
Union dispute were reperesented by the 
United Steelworkers of America, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Their griev- 
ances arose as a result of an agreement 
between that road and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, entered after a Sep- 
tember, 1945, election whereby the brother- 
hood extended its coverage of the road’s 
engine service employees to include all 
hostlers, some of whom were formerly 
represented by the C. I. O. union. The 
agreement provided that hostler-helper jobs 
could be held only by employees having a 
minimum of two years’ seniority on the 
firemen’s roster, thus disqualifying somé¢ 
hostler-helpers from continuing in thei 
jobs. The board recommended recognition 
by the B. of L. E. of seniority rights ac- 
quired by the hostler-helpers under the 
road’s old agreement with the C. I. O 
union. 

Employees involved in the Ogden cas« 
were represented by the Brotherhood 
Railway Clerks, the dispute arising out of 
the union’s demand for modification of its 
agreement to eliminate the 11 exempted 
positions and the company’s demand for 
cancellation of three “memorandum agree- 
ments” which were “subordinate to and 
interpretative of the general agreement.” 
With respect to the exempted positions, 
the board expressed its view that the men 
filling them come within provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, and it found that they 
should be brought under all provisions of 


plaque, affixed to the wall in the foyer of the company’s office building, dedicated 


with appropriate ceremonies on July 1, as reported in Railway Age last week 
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the agreement, except those relating to 
selection on the basis of seniority. Thus, as 
the board put it, the carrier would not be 
prevented “from exercising its rights in 
he selection of men for key positions, such 
as herein set out, regardless of seniority 
rights.” The three memorandum agree- 
ments in issue related to conditions unde 
which the company could employ part-time 
workers; and the board recommended that 
one of them be cancelled because of changed 
conditions, and that the other two be con- 
tinued with modifications. 


Creosote Shipments from Great 
Britain to Be Resumed 


Great Britain, whose hesitancy to export 
coal tar creosote to this country since V-J 
Day has seriously threatened supplies of 
poles, piling, crossties and similar products 
needed by railway, utility and communi- 
cations systems, is understood to have in- 
formed the State Department that it will 
export six million gallons of creosote dur 
ing the last half of 1946. 

The intervention of the federal govern- 
ment had been requested by J. F. Linthicum, 
president of the Americal Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co., Chicago, in a letter to John D. 
Small, administrator of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. Although the 
promised shipment is less than one-sixth 
of that imported annually in the period 
from 1931 to 1941, the six million gallons 
it is expected to aid measurably in bolster- 
ing already depleted stocks of creosote in 
this country. Domestic production of cre- 
osote, a by-product of coke, declined sharply 
after V-J Day as a result of strikes in the 
coal and steel industries, and the nation’s 
wood preservers faced a shortage of at 
least 20 million gallons in 1946 until Great 
Britain’s announcement that exports would 
be resumed. Many wood preserving plants 
have been forced to shut down in recent 
months for lack of the product. 


Club Meetings 


[he twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America will 
be held in the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
September 30 through October 2. The pro- 
gram will include several addresses on 
transportation subjects, presentation of na- 
tional awards for meritorious service, com- 
mittee reports and election of officers. 

The 77th regular quarterly meeting of 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will be held in Duluth, Minn., on July 24. 
Included in the list of speakers who will 
address the gathering in the Hotel Duluth 
are R. E. Clark, manager car service di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads ; 
O. W. Galloway, Pillsbury Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Sidney Anderson, 
vice-president of General Mills, Inc., Min 
neapolis. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or reguiar meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Attrep Rattway Suppty Association. — J. F. 
Gettrust, P. Box 5522, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Exhibit in connection with meetings of Co- 
ordinated Mechanigal Associations, Seprember 
4-6, 1946, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

American ASSOCIATION OF BaGGaGE TRAFFIC 
MAwnaceErs. — E, Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
























































































































Orricers.—B. D. Branch. C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF RartLroap SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents.e-E, A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland 
St., Evanston, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rattway BripGe anp BuiLpinc Asso 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 17-19, 1946, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, Ill. 

American Rattway Car Institute.—W., C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
—W. J. Walsh, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore 1, 

Md. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Annual Meeting, March 18-20, 
1947, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Rattway MaGazine Eprtors’ Assocta- 


TION.—Virginia Tanner, Baltimore & Ohio 
Magazine, Room 1202, B. & 9. Blidg., Balti- 
more 1, Md 


AmeERIcan SHort Line RAILROAD AssOcIATION.— 
. P. Nye, Tower Bidg., Washington 5, 
D. C. Annual meeting, October 2-3, 1946, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 


is. HN. ¥. 

Railroad Division.—E. L. Woodward, Rail 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams St, 
Chicago 3, III. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION —A. W. Baker, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Annual business meeting, September 16-18, 
1946, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Woop-PREsERvERS’ Association. — H. 


L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Annual meeting, 1947, Portland, 
Ore. 

AssociAtep TraFric Ciuss or Amenrica, Inc.— 
R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartroap Dintnc Car 
Orricers.—H. S. Whited, 5th & T Sts., N. 
E., Washington 2, D. C. Annual meeting 
October 8-10, 1946, Boston, Mass. 

ASSOCIATION OF ‘AMERICAN RaILRoaps. — H. 
an Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 

/ 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Clark Hungerford, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bidg., Washington 6, : 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 

cago 5, i 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Tran ortation Section —H. A. Eaton, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Communications Section. —W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, September 
10-13, 1946, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 3 

Medical and Surgical ‘Section. —J. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York 5 
N. Y. Annual meeting, October 28, 
1946, Hotel ek Chicago, IIl. 

Protective Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York ee ee * 

Safety Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Engineering Division —W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Annual meeting, March 18-20, 1947, 

Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 18-20, 1947, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Annual meeting, October 23, 1946, 
— Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

al Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 14- 16, 1946, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, 


Mass. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur C, Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Annual meeting, August 8-9, 1946, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Electrical Section.—J, A. Andreucetti, 
59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 23- 25, 1946, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J: 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Annual meeting, August 8-9, 
1946, Palmer House, Chicago, [Il. 

Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 





59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division. —George 
Campbell, ‘ap «gga samme Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. 
Car Service Division. —E, W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department—E, H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
a. Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Accounting Division.—E. R, Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, ix. 
Treasury Division.—E,. R. Ford, Trans- 
ortation Bldg., Washington *"t BD S 

Trafic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, * mates pestestoay Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, 

ASSOCIATION oF aS Craim Acents.—F, L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

BrivGeE aND BuiILpinc Suppty MeEn’s Associa- 
tron.—E, C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Exhibit 
in conjunction with American Railway Bridge 
& Building Association Convention, September 
17-19, 1946, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill, 

CanapIAN Rartway Cius.—C, Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. 
Regular meetings second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Mount 
Royal "Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT Association oF St. Lours.— 
J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, =, 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. —F, 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31 it 
Annual meeting, September 4-6, 1946, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF CHIcaGo.—Ralph 
J. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CentraL Rartway Cius or Burraro.—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
~ and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS. 
— J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh Pa. 

Eastern Car Foreman’s me ye — W. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. y. 
Regular meetings, second F riday of January, 
February (Annual Dinner), March, April, 
wave October “s November, 29 W. 39th 

New York, x. 

Leonean stieceedaar Orricers’ Assoctra- 
t1oN.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting 
er 4-6, 1946, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Master Borter Makers’ Association, — A, F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting September "4-6, 1946, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
1T1ES CoMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 

Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. An- 
nual meeting, November 12-15, 1946, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps.—W. B: Shepherd, Aluminum Com- 
ta of America, Guif Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 

a. Annual meeting, October, 1946. 

NaTrionat InpustriAL Trarric Leacue.—Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

NationaL Raitway Appliances AsSocIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, 

New Encianp Rareoap Crvs.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 

* i | agp chee — Boston 11, Mass. Regular 

: _ wg oo ‘of Py oat wan 
preen une, Ju ugust an eptember, 
Hotel Vendome, a 

New Yorx Rartroap Cius, — o5 3 W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

NortHWwest CARMEN’S ASSsocIATION. — E, 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Towa 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular =e 


first Monday of each month, = June, 
July, and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

PaciFic LWAY CLUB. — William S. Wollner, 


P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Biltmore, Angeles, Calif. 
Rartway Bustwess Association.—P, H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Annual dinner ae 21, 1946, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
mes Crus oF Prrtssuace. re 


at gue. July and August, Fort Pitt 

Hotel, ittsburgh, Pa. 

Ratrtway Exectrtc Suprry Manvuracturers’ 
AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 








Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Lil. 
Exhibit in conjunction with meeting of the 
Electrical ye 8 of the Mechanical Division 
of the A. A. , October 23-25, 1946, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

RaILway Fou. AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. a 74 Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 
Annual meeting, — tember 4-6; 1946, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

RatLway SupPLY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Raritway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Associtation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
Ry , Meets with Communications Section, 
o 


RAILWAY Tie ‘AssocraTion.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
610 Shell Bidg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 17-19, 1946, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. 

SicnaL AppLIANcE AssociaTion.—G. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SoUTHWESTERN Rartway Crius.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 


ener *Tarch, May, July, September and 
oven’ - : valey Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
SouTHERN iON OF CAR SERVICE OFPIcers. 


—D. W. i'r utley, C. of Ga., Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto RAILWAY Cus. —D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Associatron.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C, Company, 59 E, Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Exhibit in connection with Road 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association 
Convention, September 17-19, 1946, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Unrtep ASSOCIATIONS OF RaILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing, October 12-13, 1946, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Rattway Cius.—E. ulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. eguiar 
meetings, third eggs of each month, ex- 
cept January, June, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel $ ‘nm eg us | nm Ill. 





General News Department is 
continued on page 81. 
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Pheto « courtesy of | W. A. teens 


An inspection train of the Wilkes-Barre 
& Eastern on Ping ood Creek viaduct 
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With the Government Agencies 








Original Crosser Bill 
Passed by the House 


Lea amendments first adopted 
without record votes but 


killed on roll call 


Passage by the House of the original 
Crosser bill embodying the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association program for 
liberalizing the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance acts 
came on July 3 by a roll-call vote of 235 
to 49, with 148 members not voting, after 
a previous roll call had accomplished a 
mass killing of a series of amendments 
sponsored by Chairman Lea of the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
and adopted tentatively by the House when 
it sat as a “committee of the whole” for 
preliminary consideration of the measure. 
The bill, which now goes to the Senate, 
is H. R. 1362, sponsored by Representative 
Crosser, Democrat of Ohio. 


Committee Proposals — The Lea 
amendments were an undertaking to re- 
build in piecemeal fashion the rewritten 
version of thé bill which was reported 
from the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce in the form of a pro- 
posed substitute and rejected by the House 
on June 20, as noted in the Railway Age 
of June 29, page 1277. Among other 
things, they would have struck out pro- 
visions extending the coverage to freight 
forwarders, railroad-controlled trucking 
companies, and certain companies whose 
services are used by railroads; trimmed 
to the general Social Security Act level 
the proposed new survivor benefits which 
the bill puts at 25 per cent above that 
level; and restricted the liberalized dis- 
ability provisions to service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

Also Mr. Lea undertook to strike out 
all proposals for liberalizing the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, where the bill 
increases the amount and duration of un- 
employment benefits and adds sickness and 
maternity benefits—all to be financed out 
of the unemployment levy of three per 
cent of taxable payroll which is paid 
entirely by the railroads. In the latter 
connection, the chairman of the interstate 
and foreign commerce committee offered 
another amendment which would have fol- 
lowed the committee substitute’s plan of 
providing _sliding-scale unemployment 
taxes, bringing the railroads an immediate 
cut of 2% per cent to offset their share 
of the additional levy to cover liberalizing 
amendments to the Retirement Act and to 
make the retirement system actuarially 
sound. 

Other Lea amendments would have 
eliminated various provisions designed to 
build up the power of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. These include the pro- 
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posal to transfer retirement tax collections 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
the board, and provisions to make Retire- 
ment Board determinations binding on the 
Social Security Board and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

As noted above, all of these amendments 
were accepted when the House sat on the 
bill as a “committee of the whole” when 
no record votes are taken. Then the 
measure as thus amended was reported 
“back to the House.” Hearing no demand 
for a separate vote on any of the amend 
ments, the speaker put them before the 
House in gross and a roll call was de- 
manded by Representatives Crosser and 
Marcantonio, American Labor of New 
York. Thus were all the amendments 
killed on the one roll call by a vote of 
180 to 108 with 144 not voting. Amend- 
ments which had been offered by Mr 
Crosser and others were also killed with 
the Lea proposals. None of the bill’s 
supporters, however, had indicated any dis- 
position to eliminate the maternity benefits 
as earlier debate hinted that they might 


Many Non-Voters—In the roll-call 
vote on the amendments, Chairman Lea 
mustered the support of 13 of his 28 com- 
mittee members while nine voted against 
the amendments and six were recorded as 
not voting. On the roll call which re- 
sulted in passage of the bill, 12 members 
of the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce voted for it while nine were 
against and seven did not vote. 

Among those voting for the original 
Crosser bill on this final roll call was 
Representative Wolverton, Republican of 
New Jersey, ranking minority member of 
the committee who had fought in turn 
for the committee substitute and Lea 
amendments. However, the final result 
was well indicated before Mr. Wolverton’s 
name was reached on the roll call. Mean- 
while the committee members who were 
with Chairman Lea on the final roll. call 
included only one of the committee’s 16 
other Democrats, Representative Chapman 
ot Kentucky, and six of the committee’s 11 
Republicans — Representatives Brown of 
Ohio, Gillette of Pennsylvania, Leonard 
W. Hall of New York, Halleck of Indiana, 
Holmes of Massachusetts, O’Hara of Mii- 
nesota, and Winter of Kansas. Repre- 
sentative Bulwinkle, Democrat of North 
Carolina, who was a strong supporter of 
the committee substitute was among those 
recorded as not voting. 

Following the House’s action, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads made avail- 
able a memorandum headed “Gambling 
with Security,” which outlined the legis- 
lative history of the bill. -Calling the 
measure as it now stands “a_ reckless 
gamble,” the A. A. R. statement listed 
seven “major objections,” the list including 
an assertion that “if other workers are 
to be treated as well as railroad men, the 
total cost of social security payments is 

(Continued on page 69) 


Parmelee and Duncan 
Heard in Gas Inquiry 


Make principal railroad presen- 
tations before Federal 
Power Commission 


Drs. Julius H. Parmelee and C. S Dun- 
can, directors, respectively, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads’ Bureau 
of Railway Economics and its Division of 
Competitive Transportation Research, 
made the principal railroad presentations 
at last week’s sessions of a concluding 
series of public hearings which the Federal 
Power Commission has been holding at 
Washington, D. C., in connection with its 
Natural Gas Investigation. The investi- 
gation, of which Commissioner Nelson 
Lee Smith is supervising commissioner, 
is the general “fact finding survey” which 
F. P. C. launched last fali, the Washington 
sessions having been preceded by a series 
of regional hearings in natural gas pro- 
ducing and consuming centers. 

Railroad witnesses, in addition to Drs. 
Parmelee and Duncan, included Graham 
E. Getty, statistician, Bureau of Railway 
Economics ; Eugene Wettling of the West- 
ern Lines’ Statistical Bureau; R. G. 
Raasch, chairman, Illinois Freight Asso- 
ciation; O. E. Schultz, chairman, Coal and 
Coke Committee, Trunk Line Association ; 
and R. S. Kern, chairman, Coal, Coke 
and Iron Ore Committee, Central Freight 
Association. Generally they contented 
themselves with informing the F. P. C. 
of conditions within the railroad industry 
without specific arguments against exten- 
sion of natural gas pipe lines. Mr. Raasch 
did, however, present data showing how 
the consumption of coal hauled by rail- 
roads had been adversely affected by the 
building of gas pipe lines into some mid- 
western cities. 


A Question of Policy—The Parmelee 
and Duncan presentations in general dis- 
cussed the traffic and revenue outlook, 
emphasized how the railroads had demon- 
strated their indispensability during the 
war, stressed the competition which the 
carriers already face, and suggested the 
desirability from the standpoint of national 
policy of safeguarding them against “un- 
economic competition.” 

Pointing out that the railroads met the 
“tremendous demands” brought about by 
the war, Dr. Parmelee said that “if the 
railroads can obtain and retain a sufficient 
volume of traffic, they can earn enough 
to place them upon a sound financial basis.” 

“It would seem to follow,” he continued, 
“that the nation needs its railroads, which 
can handle any kind of goods at any time, 
and anywhere, whether for civilian require- 
ments or for preservation of our national 
security. Sound national policy, such as 
clearly set forth in the declaration by Con- 
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gress of its transportation policy, in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, calls for the 
maintenance of every system of transporta- 
tion in the United States in healthy con- 
dition. This cannot be brought about 
unless the interests of every agency of 
transport, and especially the railroads, are 
safeguarded against uneconomic competi- 
tion.” 

Referring to rail movement of petroleum 
between 1941 and 1945, Dr. Parmelee said 
that the daily average of 88,890 barrels 
moved in September, 1941, increased to a 
daily peak of 1,003,976 in July, 1943, and 
then dropped to 82,140 barrels daily in 
September, 1945. The 1943 increase was 
attributed to suspension of tanker move- 
ments during the submarine menace. 
Movement of coal to New England, of 
which 30.2 per cent was transported by 
water and 69.8 per cent by rail in 1943, 
also has returned to its pre-war propor- 
tions, according to Dr. Parmelee’s testi- 
mony, his estimate disclosing that 44.7 
per cent was shipped via water in 1945. 

In a further discussion of railroad trends, 
Dr. Parmelee testified that “in the five 
war years, 1941-1945, operating revenues 
were practically double those of the pre- 
ceding five years, and one-third greater 
than in the pre-war peak period, 1926-1930. 
Notwithstanding these greater revenues, 
net railway operating income was only 
4 per cent greater than in the five-year 
period, 1926-1930, while net income after 
charges‘ was actually less: The rail in- 
dustry did not earn excessive net incomes 
during the war period.” 

The A. A. R. witness said that the net 
railway operating income per dollar of 
revenue declined from 19.9 cents per dollar 
in 1942 to 9.6 cents in 1945. In addition 
to citing the increased costs of labor over 
previous years, he called attention to the 
generally upward trend in the tax ratio, 
which rose from 6.3 cents per dollar of 
revenue in 1929 to 20.4 cents in 1943. He 
said the 1945 level was 9.3 cents 

“As to traffic volume,” he continued, 
“ton-miles in the first four months of 1946 
decreased by 23.3 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding months of 1945; this 
decrease was accentuated by the almost 
complete stoppage of bituminous coal pro- 
duction during the month of April. Pass- 
enger-miles’' showed a decrease of 10.2 per 
cent. Preliminary statistics for May indi- 
cate a decrease in that month of 40 per 
cent in ton-miles, and 33 per cent in 
passenger-miles.” 

Asserting that railroad 
today are no higher than they 
the immediate pre-war period, Dr. Parme- 
lee said that variations in the average 
revenue per ton-mile during the war were 
largely the result of changes in the com- 
position of the freight traffic and a con- 
siderable increase in the average length 
of haul. 

Gross Up, Net Down—He observed 
that net operating income from freight 
service reached a peak of $1,394 million 
in 1942, and that although total freight 
service revenue in 1944 was more than 
one billion dollars greater than in 1942, 
net operating income from freight service 
decreased to $871 million. He added that 
it decreased to $619 million in 1945. A 
large decrease in passenger net operating 
income also was forecast. “Passenger 


freight rates 
were in 


traffic volume was a significant factor in 
keeping railroad net earnings at the high 
levels of the war,” he declared, “and its 
rapid decrease will be as significant a factor 
in reducing that net.” 

“Further increases in wage rates and 
material prices in 1946, together with 
declining traffic volumes, threaten to wipe 
out net earnings altogether,” Dr. Parmelee 
had previously said. “Indeed, Class I 
railroads as a group failed to earn their 
interest and other charges in the first 
four months of 1946, the latest period for 
which figures are available. 

“Railroad facilities were subjected to 
hard usage during the war. They are in 
need of rehabilitation, modernization and 
replacement, such as took place following 
the first World War. 

-“Only adequate earnings will ensure the 
success of a modernization program. 
Increasing operating costs, together with 


prospects for continuing traffic losses 
to other forms of transport, offer 
the railroads serious problems at this 
time.” 


Competitive Relations—Speaking on 
the competitive phases of transportation, 
Dr. Duncan testified that in the years 
prior to the war, the railroads were 
handling “slightly less” than two-thirds 
of the total ton-miles. 

“The proportion of total ton-miles moved 
by railroads increased from 61.96 per cent 
in 1940 to 71.97 per cent in 1943 and was 
slightly less (69.92) in 1944,” he said. 
“Tt should be noted that the ton-miles by 
railroad increased in 1944 over 1940 by 
366,663 million ton-miles or 96.71 per cent. 
In contrast, highway motor carriers of 
property declined as to the proportion of 
total ton-miles created by them from 8.33 
per cent in 1940 to 4.62 per cent in 1944. 
This was a decrease in ton-miles of 1,695 
million or 3.32 per cent. 

“Inland waterways, excluding the Great 
Lakes, created 3.66 per cent of total ton- 
miles in 1940 and 1.91 in 1944. This 
meant a decrease of 2,031 million ton-miles 
or 9.05 per cent. The Great Lakes created 
15.63 per cent of the ton-miles in 1940 and 
11.13 per cent in 1944. The total ton- 
miles had increased so greatly that this 
smaller proportion of the total ton-miles 
represented an increase on the Great Lakes 
of .23,124 million ton-miles or 24.18 per 
cent. 

“Oil pipe line traffic represented 10.24 
per cent of total ton-miles in 1940 and 
12.41 per cent in 1944. The increase in 
ton-miles by pipe-line was 68,591 million 
ton-miles and 107.60 per cent. This in- 
crease was due in large degree to the 
advent of the Big and Little Inch pipe- 
lines built by the government.” 

Stressing the greatly increased reliance 
upon railroads to meet war demands, Dr. 
Duncan said that military officials have 
estimated that the railroads carried upward 
of 90 per cent of war material. “With 
no additional mileage, with few additional 
cars or locomotives but with a far more 
intensive use of facilities, the ability of 
the railroads to serve was tremendously 
expanded,” he pointed out. 

As did Dr. Parmelee, Dr. Duncan also 
emphasized the “predominant position” 
taken by the railroads in the movement 
of crude oil and refined products, among 
other products, to the east coast and other 





points aiter war conditions had driven 


coastwise tankers off the seas. 


Post-War Prospects—Turning to the 

post-war period, Dr. Duncan referred to 
a revised edition of a study of post-war 
levels published in 1944 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics. “It may 
be of interest to note some phases of this 
study,” Dr. Duncan said. “The primary 
assumption is that trends of traffic and 
the competitive situation that existed before 
the war will be resumed thereafter. 
The theory is that volume of freight traflic 
depends on the level of business, and the 
best business indicator is national income. 
If, therefore, national income can be fore- 
told, traffic levels can be forecast. Future 
national income can be estimated and, 
therefore, traffic levels can be estimated. 
Railroad freight, it says, follows national 
income and railroad passenger traffic fol- 
lows railroad freight traffic. 

“On this assumption and on this theory 
the study by this division of research in 
the commission made the forecast that in 
the post-war years railroad freight traffic 
would be about two per cent above 194] 
but that the railroads would continue to 
lose traffic to competitors as before the 
war. Traffic of these competing agencies 
will increase at a greater ratio than rail- 
road traffic. Passenger traffic will return 
to the private passenger car. Waterborne 
traffic will resume its pre-war position of 
importance. Trucks, both for hire and 
of private registry, will continue to gain 
traffic and at a faster rate than the older 
forms of transport. In the earlier years 
after the war, air transport will not be 
important as a freight carrier. 

“Other forecasts of transportation trends 
are not far out of line with those made 
by the division of research in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. All agree 
that the competitive situation will be in- 
tense, that, generally speaking, there will 
be a buyer’s market in transportation. 
Competition will be very keen. If it be 
true that the transportation situation re- 
turns to pre-war conditions, there will then 
be a return of the problem as to how an 
adequate system of transportation made 
up of these important agencies can be 
sustained by revenues from the traffic 
moving.” 


Coastwise Steamship Service 
Inaugurated July 12 


Steamship service between North Atlantic 
ports and the Gulf coast from New Orleans, 
La., to Tampa, Fla., commenced on Julv 
12, it was announced recently by the War 
Shipping Administration. The service is 
operated by the Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Company as agent for the W.S.A. 

Weekly sailings will be provided from 
Boston, Mass., New York and Philadelphia, 
Pa., to New Orleans, Mobile, Ala., Panama 
City, Fla., and Tampa, returning north- 
bound weekly to the same ports. No re- 
frigeration service is planned for the pres- 
ent, “pending adjustment of rates on citrus: 
fruits from Florida to North Atlantic ports, 
now before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” as the W. S. A. announcement 
put it. 

It went on to say that W.S. A. is acting 
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on “strong requests” from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and other government agencies 
“to supply all practical coastwise service as 
an aid to rapid reconversion and overcom- 
ing of the critical car shortages now being 
experienced.” 

The first southbound ship was scheduled 
to leave Boston on July 12, followed by 
sailings from New York and Philadelphia 
on July 16 and 18, respectively. The initial 
northbound sailing will originate from New 
Orleans on July 26, it was indicated. 


May Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 9 made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics’ preliminary sum- 
mary of steam railway accidents for May 
and this year’s first five months. The com- 
pilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows : 


Month 5 months 
of ended with 
May May 
Item 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Injured 3,271 4,689 21,157 25,275 
Number of train ac- 
cidents* 949 1,364 5,995 7,457 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and  nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed .. 119 130 541 563 
Injured 94 126 385 460 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train ac- 
cidents* 
Killed : 2 1 46 2 
Injured 18 119 598 686 


(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 


Killed .. 3 2 26 21 
Injured 192 213 1,082 1,023 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Killed 2 10 3 
Injured 63 70 447 479 
Employees on duty: 
Killed 42 59 280 372 
Injured 2,454 3,627 15,768 19,542 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
Killed ad 157 140 868 845 
Le bee ri 450 534 2,877 3,085 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
Killed 323 334 1,771 1,806 
Injured 3,271 4,689 21,157 25,275 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

**Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for ali classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Killed .. 146 128 825 774 
Injured 280 310 1,901 1,799 


$520 Million River and Harbor 
Bill Goes to President 


Congressional action on the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill was completed July 
10 when the Senate adopted the conference 
report on the measure which in its final 
version authorizes 61 projects estimated 
to cost a total of $520,395,070. The con- 
ference report was adopted on the previ- 
ous day by the House, which, however, re- 
fused to act until the original report had 
been modified to eliminate the $95,000,000 
which the Senate had added to the $55,- 
000,000 authorized by the House for work 
on the Arkansas river and its tributaries, 
a project which is expected to involve a 
total cost of $435,000,000. 

Authorization for the $116,941,000 Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway remains in the 
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bill, the Senate having rejected an amend- 
ment to eliminate it which was offered by 
Senator Robertson, Republican of Wyoming. 
Meanwhile, neither the Senate committee 
on commerce nor the Senate itself under- 
took to restore the $82,000,000 Big Sandy 
river project which was eliminated on the 
floor of the House after it had been in- 
cluded in the bill as reported from that 
body’s committee on rivers and harbors. 

Part of this proposed Big Sandy project 
would involve work in Kentucky; and the 
interest of Majority Leader Barkley, who 
is one of Kentucky’s senators, was indicated 
when the bill was under consideration in 
the Senate. Senator Overton, Democrat of 
Louisiana, a member of the committee on 
commerce, told the majority leader that the 
opponents of Big Sandy “seem to have 
come here in very large numbers and to 
have swamped the proponents.” Thus the 
Louisianan suggested that the project be 
deferred until the next rivers and harbors 
bill; and Mr. Barkley made no effort to 
have it approved at this time. 

He did, however, take occasion to ob- 
serve that “of course, the railroads do not 
want the project,” and he went on to say: 
“As a rule they have opposed river im- 
provements—I think under a very mistaken 
policy. If that attitude had been pursued 
throughout the country we would never 
have had any river improvements. As a 
matter of fact, rail transportation has not 
been injured by river improvements, and 
in many cases has been improved and bene- 
fitted thereby.” 


Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Bill 
Signed by President 


President Truman has signed the recent- 
ly-enacted Hobbs bill, H. R. 32, which 
makes it a felony for any person to commit 
robbery or extortion which in any way 
obstructs, delays, or affects interstate com- 
merce or the movement of any article or 
commodity in interstate commegce. The 
bill, introduced by Representative Hobbs, 
Democrat of Alabama, is aimed particu- 
larly at situations wherein owners of trucks 
entering certain cities have been required 
to pay members of local unions to drive and 
unload within the city. 

The Alabaman had been sponsoring such 
legislation since 1942, when the United 
States Supreme Court decided a case in- 
volving the situation at New York and 
Local 807 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, ruling that labor unions 
were exempted from prosecution under the 
then existing law. Final Congressional 
action on the bill as a separate measure 
came after President had vetoed the Case 
strike-control bill into which provisions of 
the Hobbs bill had been incorporated. 

In notifying Congress that he had ap- 
proved the Hobbs bill, President Truman 
said he had been advised by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark that it “does not in any way 
interfere with the rights of unions in car- 
rying out their legitimate objectives.” As 
the President also noted. the bill provides 
that nothing in it “shall be construed to 
repeal, modify, or affect the Railway Labor 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and speci- 
fied sections of the Clayton Act, the great 
legislative safeguards which the Congress 
has established for the protection of labor 





in the exercise of its fundamental rights.” 

The bill defines “robbery” as the unlaw- 
ful taking or obtaining of personal property, 
from the person or in the presence of an- 
other, against his will, by means of actual 
or threatened force, or violence, or fear 
of injury, immediate or future to his person 
or property, or property in his custody or 
possession, or the person or property of a 
relative or member of his family or of 
anyone in his company at the time of the 
taking or obtaining.” The term “extor- 
tion” is defined to mean “the obtaining of 
property from another, with his consent, 
induced by wrongful use of actual or 
threatened force, violence, or fear, or under 
color of official right.” Violations of the 
act are punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years or by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or both. 


Shipping Agencies Make Rate 
Complaint More Specific 


The War Shipping Administration and 
the United States Maritime Commission 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an itemization of individual 
railroad freight rates and practices which 
they contend “are unfairly competitive with 
domestic water carrier rates.” The item- 
ization came in response to the letter from 
I. C. C. Chairman Barnard (see Railway 
Age of June 22, page 1230), who stated 
that the shipping agencies’ pending petition 
for an investigation did not identify the 
assailed railroad rates and practices with 
sufficient particularity. 

The petitioners have now added to their 
complaint four appendices which, a press 
release from them said, “specifically iden- 
tify railroad rates and practices materially 
and adversely affecting Atlantic, Atlantic- 
Gulf of Mexico, intercoastal and Pacific 
coastwise . water-borne traffic.” In filing 
the new material, the W. S. A. and the 
U. S. M. C. expressed their belief that it 
specified rates “with sufficient clearness to 
permit delimitation of the scope of the pro- 
ceeding and a determination as to whether 
separate investigations would expedite final 
decisions in ecrtain particular situations.” 


Would Prescribe Reculations for 
Motor Freight Brokers 


Prescription by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of 13 rules governing practices 
of motor carrier brokers, other than those 
engaged solely in the transportation of 
passengers and their baggage, has been rec- 
ommended in a proposed report by Exam- 
iner James J. Williams. This report is in 
Ex Parte MC-39, the general investigation 
of the matter instituted by the Commission 
on its own motion. 

According to Examiner Williams, the 
purpose of the investigation was “not to 
annihilate brokers, but to effectively regu- 
late them.” He added that it is “the pur- 
pose of these rules and regulations to reach 
out and require that all brokerage activities 
be conducted in such a manner as will in- 
ure to the benefit of the public as well as 
the transportation industry.” And he ex- 
pressed his belief that the rules and recom- 
mended regulations will go “a*long way 
toward accomplishing the ends sought.” 

Analyzing each of the proposed rules in 
detail, Examiner Williams recommends a 
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clearer definition of “broker” and “bona 
fide agent”; adoption of a definition of 
“household goods” as defined in Practices 
of Motor Carriers of Household Goods, 
17 M. C. C. 467; and a requirement that 
brokers maintain records for three years. 

Another of the recommended rules would 
limit brokerage charges to 15 per cent of 
the legally applicable transportation charge 
for the shipment of household goods and 
would establish a limit of 10 per cent 
brokerage fees for services in connection 
with general freight or other than house- 
hold goods shipments. In addition, the ex- 
aminer would require each broker charging 
for non-brokerage services to file with the 
commission a schedule of those services 
held out and the basis of charges. 


Roads Seek Bigger Temporary 
Boost in Coal Rates 


Railroads have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to authorize larger 
increases in rates on coal, lignite, and 
coke than were approved in the recent 
decision authorizing the temporary advance 
which became effective July 1 pending the 
further hearing in the Ex Parte 162 and 
reopened Ex Parte 148 cases. The car- 
riers seek to make the increases on coal, 
coke, and lignite 15 cents per net ton and 
17 cents per gross ton above the pre-July 
1 rates, as compared with the authorized 
and presently-effective increases of 6 cents 
per net ton or 7 cents per gross ton in 
rates of $1 per ton or less, and 8 cents 
per net ton or 9 cents per gross ton in 
rates in excess of $1 per ton. 

The railroad petition recalled that the 
range of increases sought by the carriers 
was from 15 cents per net ton or 17 cents 
per gross ton up to 40 cents per net ton 
or 45 cents per gross ton. Thus it pointed 
out that the temporary increases are “con- 
siderably below” the minimum advances 
sought. It calculates that they average 
3.5 per cent “in contrast to the average 
percentage increase of 6.5 per cent in the 
rates on all traffic.” 

“The significance of this comparison,” 
the petition added, “is emphasized by the 
fact that coal traffic is the most important 
single item of traffic of the petitioning 
carriers.” It went on to assert that the 
“inadequacy”. of the “nominal” increases 
authorized “is especially apparent when 
consideration is given to the increases in 
prices of these fuels authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration subsequent 
to the date of the commision’s decision.” 
The reference is to O.P.A.’s action of 
June 21 (the commission’s decision being 
of the 20th) authorizing increased prices 
averaging “approximately 40 cents per 
net ton” on bituminous coal, “approxi- 
mately 91 cents per net ton” on anthracite, 
and $1.35 per net ton on coke. The com- 
mission was reminded that “increased prices 
on coal directly affect railroads in a very 
material way, for they use coal for fuel 
in vast quantities and consume more coal 
than any other industry.” 

It is next asserted that the proposed in- 
creases will bring the rates on coal, lignite, 
and coke to a level “not more than approxi- 
mately 6.5 per cent above the general rate 
level in effect on these commodities on 
June 30,” and the advance on those com- 
modities would thus be “more nearly in 
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line with the average increases allowed on 
other commodities.” 

As the carriers read the record of the 
hearings which preceded the commission’s 
June 20 report, there was “very little 
opposition” to the increases now proposed 
on bituminous coal, “such opposition as was 
registered being directed chiefly to in- 
creases above 15 cents per net ton or 17 
cents per gross ton.” As to anthracite, 
“the opposition to increases was directed 
principally against petitioners’ proposal 
to make greater increases on that com- 
modity within eastern territory than on 
bituminous coal.” 

The petition further suggested that im- 
mediate action by the commission with 
respect to the present request “should not 
delay or otherwise interfere with the 
process of disposing of all pending issues in 
these proceedings, following hearings 
scheduled to begin at Chicago on July 22, 
1946.” It went on to submit that “the 
increases herein proposed should be au- 
thorized as an emergency measure, with- 
out further hearing, and on one day’s 
notice, without prejudice to further action 
by the commission on petitioners’ entire 
proposal as it applies to rates on bitu- 
minous coal, lignite, anthracite, and other 
commodities following further hearing in 
these proceedings.” 

Meanwhile the commission has made pub- 
lic a reply made by its secretary, W. P. 
Bartel, to a July 2 letter wherein W. J. 
Kelly, assistant to vice-president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, referred to 
that part of the June 20 report’s findings 
which authorized the carriers in Official 
Classification territory to increase their 
rates five per cent above the increases au- 
thorized by the original decision in Ex 
Parte 148, “subject to maintenance of rec- 
ognized or existing port differentials,” and 
asked that the carriers be allowed six 
months to restore such differentials. Sec- 
retary Bartel told Mr. Kelly that the mat- 
ter had been considered by the commission’s 
Division 2, and that he had been instructed 
to reply as follows: 

“Dealing first with several questions pro- 
pounded in your letter, it may be stated that 
the quoted language in the report had ref- 
erence to recognized or established port 
differentials existing on the date of the 
decision, not alone between ports in East- 
ern territory but between those ports and 
ports in other territories. It did not refer 
to local rates to and from the several ports, 
but only to rates the application of which 
is conditioned upon a prior or subsequent 
water movement beyond the ports. It was 
not intended that the differentials be main- 
tained or reinstated predominantly by fur- 
ther increases in the port rates or predomi- 
nantly by reductions, but rather that the 
required results be attained by a combina- 
tion of increases and reductions which on 
the average would produce for the carriers 
serving the ports, collectively and not in- 
dividually, substantially the same amount 
of added revenue as would result from the 
percentage increase approved in the report 
for general application. 

“Tt is appreciated that complete restora- 
tion of pre-existing port differentials is an 
involved process and that if done now it 
will quite possibly have to be done again 
after final decision in Ex Parte 148 and 
Ex Parte 162 is announced. Nevertheless, 





the outstanding decision is explicit on the 
point, the carriers have already restored 
the differentials with respect to grain at 
North Atlantic ports and the commission 
will expect them to proceed without avoid- 
able delay to restore the port differentials 
on other commodities, dealing with the 
various rate adjustments in the order ot 
their importance and giving preference, 
also, to any particular rate adjustment 
which this office may bring to the attention 
of the carriers for that purpose. 

“Tf this method of proceeding is not satis- 
factory to the carriers, their recourse is 
to petition promptly for a modification of 
the commission's findings.” 


Roads Fined for Service and 
Safety Violations 


Secretary W. P. Bartel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced on July 
2 that the commission has been advised that 
on June 27, in the federal court at Sioux 
City, Iowa, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha confessed judgment in a 
complaint filed against it in the principal 
sum of $1,000 and $27.20 costs. The judg- 
ment was entered and paid on the same 
date. 

The complaint, drafted in 10 counts, was 
filed under the provisions of paragraph 17 
(a) of Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and charged the carrier with failure 
to observe the provisions of Service Order 
No. 244 in furnishing empty cars to shippers 
for the loading of grain at Sioux City. 

Secretary Bartel also announced on July 
2 that the commission has been advised that 
a plea of guilty was entered on behalf of 
the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, Wash., on 
June 25, to an indictment in one count which 
charged a violation of Section 235 of the 
Criminal Code, growing out of an infraction 
of the commission’s regulations governing 
the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles. A fine of $250 plus 
costs was imposed. 

The specific offense charged in the indict- 
ment was the cutting off while in motion 
of a carload of freight placarded “Explo- 
sives” in the freight yards of the carrier at 
Tacoma, and permitting the car to run on 
its own momentum into a track. 

On July 5, Secretary Bartel announced 
that the commission had been advised that 
on June 28, in federal court at Omaha, Neb., 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Illinois Central 
and Guy A. Thompson, trustee of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, each confessed judgment to 
complaints filed against them for their fail- 
ure to observe the provisions of Service 
Order No. 244 in furnishing empty cars to 
shippers for loading grain at Omaha. 

Each complaint was drafted in 10 counts 
and each carrier, with the exception of the 
M. P., confessed judgment in the entire 
complaint. The court entered judgment in 
the amount of $100 on each count, totalling 
$1,000 and costs in each case. The M. P. 
confessed judgment in nine of the ten 
counts of the complaint, the court entering 
judgment in the amount of $100 on each 
count, totalling $900 and costs. 

On July 9, Secretary Bartel announced 
that the commission had been advised that 
on July 2, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe entered in the New Mexico federal 
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court a plea of nolo contendere to an in- 
formation in two counts charging violations 
of Section 235 of the Criminal Code, aris- 
ing out of the failure of that carrier to 
comply with the commission’s regulations 
governing the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles. 

The specific offenses charged in the in- 
formation were the improper placing of a 
carload of freight placarded “explosives” 
in a local freight train next to the engine 
and the cutting off of a carload of freight 
similarly placarded while in motion in 
switch service. A fine of $100 on each of 
the two counts contained in the information 
was imposed by the court. 

Secretary Bartel also announced that the 
commission has been advised that a plea 
of guilty was entered on behalf of the 
Southern Pacific Company in the federal 
court at San Francisco on July 1, upon 
an information in three counts charging 
violations of section 235 of the Criminal 
Code growing out of violations of the com- 
mission’s regulations governing the trans- 
portation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. A fine of $1,500 was imposed. 

The specific offenses charged in the in- 
formation were that a car placarded “ex- 
plosives” was placed in a through freight 
train in a position ninth from the engine 
at Watsonville Junction, Calif., and that 
two other cars similiarly placarded were 
placed in another through freight train at 
West Oakland, Calif., in positions ninth 
and tenth, respectively, from the rear-end 
caboose. Such placements were in viola- 
tion of section 589 (g) of the regulations 
which provides that cars placarded “ex- 
plosives” shall not be placed nearer than 
the sixteenth car from the engine nor nearer 
that the eleventh car from the rear-end ca- 
boose, when the length of the train will 
permit. 


Original Crosser Bill 
Passed by the House 
(Continued from page 65) 
estimated at $20,000,000,000 per year, sub- 
tracted from current earnings and devoted 
to government social security.” The A. A. 
R. went on-to indicate its agreement with 
the warning voiced by Representative Lea 

in the course of debate on the bill, i 
that such a burden “would break down 
the economy of the country upon which 
our system of freedom of enterprise and 
opportunity rests.” The other six “major 
objections” to the bill were listed by the 
A. A. R. as follows: 


. It greatly widens the gap between the bene- 
fits " paid to railroad workers under the railroad 
retirement and unemployment insurance systems, 
and to other workers under the general Social 
Security Law. Present inequalities in favor of 
railroad workers will be increased. 

2. It increases the cost to the railroads of 
railroad retirement and unemployment insurance 
for railroad workers by approximately $100,000, 
000 a year. This added cost, in the long run, 
must be borne by users of transportation, includ- 
ing workers who are under the much less liberal 
general Social Security Law, and who thus will! 
have to bear the costs of benefits which they do 
not themselves enjoy. 

3. This increase of about $100,000,000 a year, 
amounting to 2% per cent of the pay roll, is for 
the benefit of workers who have just received 
an increase of 1814 cents an hour in wages, and 
whose level of wages has gone up since the be- 
erm | of the war by more than 50 per cent. 

e bill provides for payment of sick and 
accident benefits to a wide range of Persons, 
some of whom have only incidental connection 
with the railroad business, and all of whom will 
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receive these benefits regardless of whether the 
disability is caused by, or in any way related to, 
their employment or occupations. In no othe: 
social security law is there such a provision fo 
benefits for sickness or accident not due to the 
employment, and which might, in fact, even be due 
to the employee’s own misconduct, to be paid for 
solely by the employer. 

5. Total taxes on railroad payrolls provided in 
the bill amount to 15% per cent, of which 6! 
per cent are to be paid by the employee and 
9% per cent by the employing railroad. 

6. And even this tax, the committee finds, will 
be insufficient to support the i ag provided in 
the bill. Actuarial studies made for the commit- 
tee indicate that the benefits proposed would re- 
quire a tax of almost one-fifth of the pay roll 
to be diverted for government-administered social 
security for railroad workers. 

The remainder of the A. A. R. memo- 
randum outlined briefly the principal differ- 
ences between the bill and the committee 
substitute which was rejected. Also it 
listed the Lea amendments and the votes 
by which they were tentatively adopted 
when the House sat as a “committee of 
the whole.” As noted above there was 
no roll call on any of these actions where 
the favorable votes ranged from 105 to 
72 and the opposition votes from 66 to 
43—no amendment attaining its temporary 


adoption with less than 25 votes to spare. 


Up to the Senate—The bill is now 
before the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, with Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley, Democrat of Kentucky, reported 
to have agreed to promote prompt com- 
mittee consideration and personally to 
handle it on the Senate floor. Chairman 
Wheeler of the committee is back home 
in Montana where he is seeking renomina- 
tion in a Democratic primary scheduled 
for July 16, thus leaving Mr. Barkley in 
charge of committee affairs as its ranking 
majority member. 


Johnston, Tobey Rap Bulwinkle 
Bill in Minority Report 


Two members of the Senate committe¢ 
on interstate commerce—Senators Johnston, 
Democrat of South Carolina, and Tobey, 
Republican of New Hampshire—have filed 
their “minority views” as Part II of that 
committee’s recent report on its amended 
version of H.R. 2536, the House-approved 
Bulwinkle bill to stay the operation of anti- 
trust laws with respect to carrier rate- 
making procedures and- other point action 
arrangements approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Senate com- 
mittee’s favorable report on the bill was 
noted in the Railway Age of June 29, 
page 1279. 

The dissenting members were sharply 
critical of the bill’s provisions, declaring 
that its enactment would “cut the anti-trust 
laws from the heart of our economy — the 
transportation industry.” They added that 
“such legislation would be an opening wedge 
in entirely destroying the anti-trust laws, 
designed to guard and preserve the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise,” and that it 
would “permit the legalization of private 
controls over the nation’s economy not onl) 
by transportation combination, but, under 
the broad terms of the bill, by industrial 
and financial combines working in alliance 
with combinations in the transportation 
industry.” 

“The sole purpose of this bill is to re- 
move the legal restraints against monopoly 
inherent in militant enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws,” the dissenters continued. “Yet, 
while the bill would insulate the transpor- 
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it would provide no adequate regu- 
latory safeguards, if they be possible, even 
to insure compliance with agreements ap- 
proved by the commission.” 

They further contended that under pro- 
visions of the bill the commission “may 
merely prescribe additional admonitions for 
future conduct in matters complained of,” 
and neither the I. C. C. nor any other gov- 
ernment agency would have the power to 
impose any penalty for past offenses. 


Waiver of U. S. Rights and 
Claims of Control Period 


Conditions under which the government 
will waive all claims and rights which it 
may have to an accounting with respect to 
the operation of the railroads during the 
recent strike period when they were under 
federal control were set forth by Director 
J. Monroe Johnson of the Office of Defense 
Transportation in a July 3 amendment te 
his May 26 notice and order that terminated 
government possession. The amendment 
inserts into the termination notice and order 
a new paragraph reading as follows: 


la. Waiver of claims and rights of the United 
States. All claims and rights which the United 
States may have to an accounting with respect 
to the operation of the carriers during the period 
of government possession and control * * * are 
hereby waived and released in respect of each 
carrier the possession and control of whose prop- 
were taken * *, conditioned upon the 
execution and delivery by the carrier to the 
United States of an instrument in the form ap- 
proved by the director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, or his delegates, (a) indemnify- 
ing and saving harmless the United States, its 
officers, agents, and employees against liability 
to third parties arising out of or in connection 
with operations during the period of government 
possession and control * * *, (b) assuming, upon 
the request of the. attorney general of the United 
States, the defense at its own’cost and expense 
of any action against the United States, its offi- 
cers, agents, and employees arising out of or in 
connection with said operations, and (c) releas- 
ing any and all claims by or on behalf of the 
carrier against the United States, its officers, 


erties 


agents, and employees based upon Executive Or- 
der 9727 or any action or omission pursuant 
thereto. The right of the United States to such 


an accounting is hereby expressly reserved as to 
any carrier which fails to execute and deliver 
such instrument of indemnification and release or 
which otherwise asserts or reserves any claim 
against the United States by reason of any ac- 
tion or omission pursuant to said executive order. 


Head-End Collision Caused by 
Failure to Observe Signals 


Failure to operate one of the trains in 
accordance with interlocking signal indi- 
cations caused April 21’s head-end collision 
between two first-class passenger trains 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Readville, Mass. where three employees 
were killed and 461 passengers, two rail- 
way-mail clerks and 15 employees were 
injured, according to the report of an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission investigation 
under the supervision of Commissioner 
Patterson. 

The accident occurred near the conver- 
gence of a single-track line of the road’s 
Boston division and a three-track line of 
the Providence division, and resulted from 
a westbound train on the latter running by 
a stop signal and off its route onto the 
single-track line where it was struck by 
an eastbound train which was proceeding, 
in accordance with the interlocking’s line- 
up, to move through a switch off the single- 
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track line and thence over a crossover from 
the westward to an eastward track of the 
three-track line. 

On the single-track line, trains are oper- 
ated by timetable, train order and an auto- 
matic block-signal system; and on the 
three-track line trains moving with the 
current of traffic are operated by signal 
indications. Semi-automatic signals govern 
movements from the single-track line to 
the three-track line. On that stretch of the 
latter’s westward track over which the 
approach-locking circuit extends there are 
two automatic signals and a semi-automatic 
home signal (96). All of the signals in- 
volved are continuously lighted. 

The interlocking controls are at Signal 
Station 181, located 348 ft. west of the 
connection (switch 74) of the single-track 
line with the three-track line. As noted 
above, the interlocking was lined for the 
movement off the single-track line at the 
time of the accident—10:15 p. m. on April 
21 when the weather was clear. The train 
making this move was eastbound No. 134, 
en route from Putnam, Conn., to Boston, 
Mass., its consist being the locomotive, a 
baggage car and five coaches. The train 
had passed a “medium clear” signal which 
authorized it to proceed through switch 74 
and the crossover to the middle track of 
the three-track line; and it was moving at 
an estimated speed of 25 m. p. h. (30 m. p. h. 
being the limit) when it collided with train 
No. 535. 

The latter, en route from Boston to 
Providence, R. I., consisted of a locomotive, 
one coach, two baggage cars and six coaches, 
in the order named. This train left Back 
Bay, Boston, at 10:04 p. m., passed signal 
96 which displayed stop, ran through the 
west switch of the crossover, entered the 
single-track line at switch 74 and stopped 
109 ft. west of that switch. There it was 
struck by No. 134. 

The locomotive of No. 535 was derailed 
but remained upright, its front end “badly 
damaged.” The cab of No. 134’s locomotive 
was demolished and the tender “badly 
damaged.” Also, its first car (the baggage 
car of steel-underframe construction) was 
“demolished.” 

The investigation disclosed that, at about 
10 p. m., the leverman at Signal Station 
181 placed the controlling levers in posi- 
tion for home signal 96, governing No. 
535’s movement, to display stop and the 
approach signal (5,084 ft. farther east) to 
display proceed-preparing-to-stop-at-next- 
signal. According to the report, the lever- 
man said that, as No. 134 was running 
about 15 min. late and No. 535 was on time, 
he was not certain whcih train would reach 
the interlocking first, and at that time he 
did not line any route through the inter- 
locking. The approach of No. 134 was the 
first to be indicated on the track diagram, 
and about 10:14 p. m. he lined the cross- 
over and switch 74 so that No. 134 could 
proceed from the single-track line to the 
three-track line’s eastward track. Then he 
adjusted signals on the single-track line 
accordingly. 

The tape of the speed recorder on No. 
535’s locomotive indicated a speed of 76 
m. p. h. as that train was approaching Read- 
ville. The engineman said that their first 
sighting of the approach signal indicated 
a clear board. The engineer then went to 
the left side of the cab to assist the fireman 
in the manipulation of the injector, since 





the feedwater pump was not supplying the 
boiler with sufficient feedwater. As the 
train got close to the approach signal, the 
fireman warned that its indication had 
changed from proceed to proceed-preparing- 
to-stop-at-the-next-signal. 

The engineer said that he immediately 
returned to the right seat-box and closed 
the throttle and made a 20-lb. break-pipe 
reduction. Soon afterward, he said, he 
placed the brake valve in service position, 
which resulted in a continuous break-pipe 
reduction. In his opinion these reductions 
were sufficient to stop his train short of 
home signal 96. When the engine was 
about 2,000 ft. east of that signal, he ob- 
served the stop indication and, “as the speed 
was not being properly controlled,” he 
placed the brake valve in emergency posi- 
tion and the reverse lever in position for 
backward motion. However, the train 
passed signal 96, and stopped on the single- 
track line with the front of the engine at 
a point 590 ft. west of the signal, where it 
was struck immediately afterward by No. 
134. 

Considering the speed of No. 535 as it 
moved over the section of track embracing 
the approach-locking circuit and the fact 
that the operation of the time release re- 
quired 2%4 min., the report concluded that 
the route could not have been lined first 
for No. 535 and then for No. 134—tests 
after the accident having shown that the 
interlocking functioned properly. In one 
such test a train similar to No. 535 was 
run past the approach signal at 71 m. p. h., 
the speed at which No. 535’s engineer said 
his train had passed that signal. Immedi- 
ately after the test train’s locomotive had 
passed the signal, the engineer closed the 
throttle to drifting position, made a 20-Ib. 
brake-pipe reduction and placed the brake 
valve in lap position. As soon as the brake- 
pipe exhaust ceased, the engineer placed the 
brake valve in service position. where it 
remained until the train stopped at a point 
260 ft. short of home signal 96 and 850 
feet short of the collision point. 

“The engineer of No. 535,” as the re- 
port put it, “may have been confused since 
it appears that the brake application made 
on the night of the accident was started at 
a point considerably west of [approach] 
signal D-97.” 


Would Limit T. & P. Trucking 
to Substitute Service 


Making a proposed report on 16 reopened 
proceedings involving trucking certificates 
held by the Texas & Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company, subsidiary of the Texas & 
Pacific, Examiners David Waters and Har- 
old P. Boss have recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission modify 
the certificates so that each shall include all 
five conditions which the commission has 
been imposing to insure that highway 
freight operations of railroads remain aux- 
iliary to rail service. The proposed report 
is in No. MC-50544, and the effect of com- 
mission adoption of the examiners’ recom- 
mendations would be to drive Transport 
out of the all-motor freight business which 
it has been conducting on some routes. 


Five Conditions — While there have 
been variations, the five conditions which 
the commission has been imposing in order 
to tie railroad truck operations to the rails 





are generally as follows: Condition 1 
specfically limits the character of service 
which may be performed to that which is 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of; rail ser- 
vice; condition 2 stipulates that a railroad 
trucking operation may not serve any point 
not a station on the rail line; condition 3 
in one form imposes the prior-or-subse- 
quent-haul-by-rail requirement and in an- 
other form it sets up “key points” between 
which truck service is prohibited ; condition 
4 requires that all contractual relations 
between railroads and their trucking agen 
cies be reported to the commission; and 
condition 5 reserves to the commission the 
right to impose further conditions or 
limitations. 

The examiners recalled that the title 
proceeding and eight of the related pro- 
ceedings in the present case have been the 
subject of a prior report by the commission’s 
Division 5 which “defined certain operating 
rights under certificates issued to Trans- 
port, authorizing the conduct of certain 
operations in interstate or foreign com 
merce, and admonished it to correct its 
practices within a reasonable time.” There- 
after, Transport filed a petition for recon 
sideration and oral argument, for modifi- 
cation of the commission’s tariff regulations, 
or for further hearing ; and the commission's 
response was the reopening of all proceed- 
ings now under consideration for further 
hearing “solely to determine what. if any, 
changes should be made in the conditions” 
contained in the 16 certificates. Subse- 
quently, Transport filed a petition for can- 
cellation of the further hearing, that peti- 
tion having been denied by the commission 
in an order dated August 30, 1944. 

At the further hearing, it developed 
that Transport desired to continue its pres- 
ent operations without change, and no 
opposition to this was expressed by any 
of the interested parties. However, the 
hearing examiner (Mr. Waters) overruled 
a motion to dismiss the proceedings without 
the introduction of evidence, and proceeded 
to receive testimony “describing the present 
operations of Transport in order to bring 
the record up to date.” It was thus brought 
out that Transport has been operating two 
kinds of services—trucking in substitution 
for train service of its parent railroad and 
the Texas-New Mexico, the Jefferson & 
Northwestern and the Texas & New 
Orleans, and a service wherein it trans- 
ports trafic for the general public directly 
in its own name, called by the examiners 
“public service.” Its operations extend 
over some 1,150 route miles. 


Would Curtail Operations—The ex- 
aminers found “no uniformity” with respect 
to conditions contained in Transport’s 
interstate certificates issued by the com- 
mission—in general each certificate con- 
tains “at least two but not more than five 
conditions.” All except five certificates con- 
tain condition 1, specifically limiting the 
trucking service to that which is auxiliary to 
rail service ; and it is under these five certifi- 
cates that Transport is now rendering all- 
motor services, or “public service,” as the 
examiners call it. As noted above, their 
recommendation that all certificates be 
amended to include all five conditions would 
drive Transport out of this business. 

The examiners hold that commission 
acceptance of théir recommendations for 
amending the certificates at this time would 
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be in order in view of the fact that all of 
the certificates contain condition 5, re- 
serving to the commission the power to 
impose “such further specific conditions 
or limitations as may be found necessary 
in order to restrict Transport’s operations 
to service which is auxiliary to or supple- 
mental of, rail service.” Among the cer- 
tificates under which the all-motor services 
have been conducted are three acquired by 
purchase from sellers who formerly oper- 
ated the routes as independent truckers; 
but the examiners would make no excep- 
tions with respect to them. In this connec- 
tion the proposed report includes citations 
to support its assertion that “the operations 
which Transport was authorized to pur- 
chase were ‘those which are auxiliary or 
supplemental to train service.’ ” 

Condition 2 is in all of the certificates 
except two, condition 4 is in all except six, 
and condition 3, in one form or another, 
“has application at certain of the points 
Transport is authorized to serve, but has 
no application at other points.” 

“In suggesting the form of the conditions 
which they think the commission should 
use in applying them uniformly to all of 
Transport’s certificates, the examiners 
adopt Transport’s suggestion as to one 
form of condition 3, as follows: “3A. No 
shipment originating at or destined to points 
east of Big Springs, Tex., shall be trans- 
ported by Transport to or from points 
west of Big Spring unless the movement 
east shall be performed by the rail service 
of the railways into or out of Big Spring.” 
However, they would add a condition 3B 
as follows: “No shipments shall be trans- 
ported by Transport as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle between New Orleans, 
La., and Addis, La., nor between Shreve- 
port, La., and Dallas, Tex., nor from Dallas, 
Tex., Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., Marshall and 
Longview, Tex., nor from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Longview, Tex., nor between any 
of the following points, or through, or to 
or from more than one of said points: New 
Orleans, Alexandria, and Shreveport, La., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and Fort Worth, 
Abilene, and El Paso, Tex.” 


Diverse Exceptions — Tie examiners 
also noted that some of Transport’s certifi- 
cates authorize it to carry general com- 
modities with no exceptions, while others 
authorize carriage of general commodities 
with certain exceptions, the exceptions be- 
ing generally different in each certificate. 
In this connection the proposed report 
suggests that Transport give consideration 
to the question of applying for amendments 
to its certificates so that the authority to 
transport general commodities will be the 
same in each certificate. The examiners 
prefer that approach because the present 
diversity would make it difficult for the 
commission to issue an amended certificate 
embracing the authority contained in all 
the certificates Transport now holds. “It 
may be observed,” they add, “that insofar 
as Transport is authorized to render only 
substituted service, it should be granted 
authority as broad, from a commodity stand- 
point, as the railway’s less-than-carload rail 
service.” 

The proposed report also dealt with three 
other reopened proceedings involving grants 
of temporary authority held by Transport 
Pointing out that these temporary authori- 
ties were to have expired June 30, unless 
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otherwise ordered, the examiners recom- 
mended a commission finding that it was 
unnecessary to prescribe any changes in 
conditions that were originally imposed 
with respect to them. 


Car Service Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Service Order No. 541, pro- 
hibiting railroads from accepting for trans- 
portation or moving “any railroad freight 
car or refrigerator car which is appropriated 
without being ordered, which car is ten- 
dered to be forwarded to another point to 
be stopped off to complete loading thereof, 
unless or until the shipper or consignee of 
the appropriated car certifies on the bill 
of lading that the lading loaded in the car 
at the first loading point equals or exceeds 
25 per cent of the total lading to be loaded 
in the car when completely loaded at all 
points.” 

The order, which applies to intrastate and 
foreign commerce as well as interstate com- 
merce, became effective July 8 and will ex- 
pire November 15, unless otherwise modi- 
fied. The commission found its issuance 
necessary because it appeared that shippers 
were appropriating cars “and shipping them 
almost empty to other points to complete 
loading with the actual lading.” The pro- 
visions of the order were made subject to 
any special or general permits issued Di- 
rector V. C. Clinger of the commission’s 
Bureau of Service. 


Construction 





LoutsvitLE & NASHVILLE— This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct a 
16.7-mile extension to a branch line from a 
point near Duo, Ky., to a point near Deane. 


Pere Marquette. — Trackage Rights. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to acquire 
trackage rights over the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana, of which the Pennsylvania is lessee, 
between Fulton street, near Union Depot, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the point of con- 
nection with a cross-over track to be con- 
structed at Fuller Block station, a distance 
of approximately 2.5 miles. In approving 
the transaction, the commission, in accord- 
ance with the uniform policy announced in 
the Chicago & North Western case, as re- 
ported in Railway Age, June 15, page 1201, 
imposed employee-protection conditions as 
set forth in the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
section 5 (2). At the same time, the com- 
mission dismissed for want of jurisdiction 
the accompanying application of the Al- 
leghany Corporation for authority to ac- 
quire the trackage rights, for use by the 
P. M. 


REApING.—This road has awarded con- 
tracts to the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Empire Construc- 
tion Company, Baltimore, Md., for the 
construction of bridge number 1/45 at Read- 
ing, Pa. The estimated cost of the project 
is $880,000. The bids for this project were 
reported in the Railway Age for April 27, 
page 893, and an order for the steel placed 
with Bethlehem. was announced in the issue 
for June 8, page 1154. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Car Deliveries Lag 

Reflecting a need for priorities assistance 
in obtaining the vital materials to alleviate 
the growing shortage of railway freight 
cars, the delivery of freight cars by car 
builders suffered a decline in June as com- 
pared with May, according to the American 
Railway Car Institute. 

The lack of materials resulted in cur- 
tailment of production and shut-downs in 
some instances, the institute reported. Only 
2,094 freight cars were delivered in June 
compared with the total of 2,816 cars de- 
livered in May. Both totals are far below 
the capacity of the industry, the institute 
said. 

Domestic car orders in June totaled 3,064 
cars, a very small increase over the May 
orders of 3,025. Figures for the first six 
months showed a total of 15,162 domestic 
car orders delivered in that period, com- 
pared to 33,150 cars on order as of July 1. 

The report of the institute, a statistical 
and research organization, noted an increase 
in the orders for passenger cars, 176 in June 
compared with 39 placed in May. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MExico has 
ordered 10 steam locomotives of the 2-8-0 
type from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Consejo ADM. DE LOS FERRO CARRIL 
NATIONALES ( Colombia) has ordered 6 
freight locomotives of the 4-8-2 type from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The MrssourI-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered 6 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


The AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
has ordered 1 660-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


The Crows Nest Pass Coat Company, 
Lrp. (Canada) has ordered 1 660-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The FinnisH STATE RAILWAYS have or- 
dered 20 freight locomotives of the 2-10-0 
type. The order was divided equally be- 
tween the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
the American Locomotive Company. This 
is part of the equipment for which an 
inquiry was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 18, page 1032. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Unrton Tank Lines have ordered 
600 50-ton tank cars which will be built 
to Interstate Commerce Commission speci- 
fications for the transportation of liquefied 
petroleum gas. The American Car & 
Foundry Company will build 500 of the cars 
and the remaining 100 will be built by the 
General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion. The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age for June 1, 
page 1120. 
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Supply Trade 





American Locomotive Company 
to Redeem Preferred Stock 


Stockholders of the American Loco- 
motive Company, at a special meeting on 
August 6, wil be asked to approve a pro- 
posal to redeem at $115 a share the $20,- 
000,000 of outstanding 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock through the issuance of 
$10,000,000 of prior preferred and $10,- 
000,000 of convertible second preferred 
stocks carrying an overall dividend rate 
of not more than 4% per cent. This 
action, the company said, would immedi- 
ately reduce dividend requirements from 
$1,400,000 to not over $850,000 and the 
way would be paved for a further reduc- 
tion to not more than $425,000 through 
conversion of the junior preferred shares. 

In a letter to stockholders, D. W. 
Fraser, chairman’ of the board of direc- 
tors, proposed that the conversion price 
of the convertible second preferred be 
“within 10 per cent, either way, of $50 
per share of common stock; in other words, 
each $100 par value shares of convertible 
second preferred stock will be convertible 
into not more than two and two-ninths 
shares of common stock, or a total of not 
more than 222,223 shares of common 
stock.” The company proposes to provide 
a sinking fund to retire annually 2 per 
cent of the original number of prior pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. 


Don C. Wilson, whose retirement as 
vice-president, railway sales, Edison stor- 
age battery division, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., was announced in Railway Age of 
July 6, page 29, was born in Crete, Neb., in 
1886. He was graduated in electrical engi- 
neering from the Nebraska State university 
in 1907 and began his career in 1908 as 
a foreman in charge of electrical construc- 
tion with the Union Pacific. From 1911 
to 1916, Mr. Wilson served as electrical en- 
gineer with the Union Pacific. He worked 





Don C. Wilson 


in that capacity for the Central of Georgia 
from 1917 to 1918, and joined the Edison 
Storage Battery Company in 1919 as man- 
ager, railway department, which position 
he held until 1925. He was general sales 
manager from 1926 to 1928. In 1929, Mr. 


Wilson was elected president of the D. C. 
Wilson Company, New York, serving until 
1933. He was assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of railway sales, Edison 
storage battery division, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., from 1934 to 1940, when he was 
elected vice-president, railway sales. 


N. H. Critton, formerly district man- 
ager in Newark, N. J., for the Monarch 
Machine Tool Company, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern sales manager with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Critton also 
will supervise an export sales staff now 
being organized. F. J. Griffis of the East- 
ern sales staff will succeed Mr. Critton as 
district manager in Newark. 


Roy L. Salter has been appointed vice- 
president of the Southern wheel division of 
the American Brake Shoe Company. 
Mr. Salter is in charge of operations of 
the nine Southern wheel plants in the 
United States and is responsible for the 
production of chilled tread car wheels. A 
graduate of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, he first joined the Southern wheel 
division in 1924 as assistant foreman of the 
Savannah, Ga., plant and since then has 
worked in a supervisory capacity at plants 





Roy L. Salter 


in Portsmouth, Va., and Sayre, Pa. He 
took a leave of absence between 1937 and 
1942 to serve with the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Chilled Tread Car Wheels. He 
returned to Southern wheel as general su- 
perintendent and was made works manager 
of the division in 1944. 


Dri-Steam Products, Inc., has changed 
its name to the Drico Industrial Corpo- 
ration. The address, 29 Broadway, New 
York 6, is unchanged. 


William E. Gadd, formerly Eastern 
sales manager for the Rail Joint Company. 
Inc., has joined the Taylor-Colquitt Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C., as special repre- 
sentative to handle the promotion of the 
firm’s vapor drying process. 


William J. Bolte and Samuel Marko- 
witz have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. Alec C. Lawson has been appointed 
assistant comptroller of the Montreal 
Locomotive Works, Ltd., American 
Locomotive subsidiary, and George Steele, 





who recently retired as assistant secretary 
of the parent firm, was appointed assistant 
secretary. 


The Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation is constructing a large new 
engineering and administration building on 
the plant grounds at Newark, N. J. The 
three-story structure is to be T-shaped, 
of brick-faced reinforced concrete and will 
have 78,620 square feet of floor area. 


Frank K. McDanel, whose election as 
president of the American Bridge Com- 
pany and the Virginia Bridge Company, 





Frank K. McDanel 


subsidiaries of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, was announced in last week’s 
Railway Age, began work as a youth in 
the Ambridge, Pa., plant of American 
Bridge where he learned to lay out shapes 
for bridges and buildings. Rising through 
the ranks, Mr. McDanel was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the shops in 1923, 
in which capacity he supervised the fabrica- 
tion of steel for the Empire State Building, 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, 
Radio City and many other skyscrapers and 
bridges. Elected vice-president and a direc- 
tor of American Bridge six years ago, he 





Austin J. Paddock 


was in charge of the company’s manufac- 
turing operations during the war. 

Austin J. Paddock, whose election as 
vice-president” in charge of American 
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Bridge’s manufacturing operations to suc- 
ceed Mr. McDanel also was announced, was 
manager of the Gary, Indiana, plant since 
1941. A native of Detroit, Mich., he joined 
American Bridge in 1929 as a timekeeper 
with the erecting department in California, 
was appointed assistant to the manager of 
the Elmira, N. Y., plant in 1934 and three 





William A. Thiel 


years later was made manager of that op- 
eration. William A. Thiel, master me- 
chanic during the last ten years at the 
Gary plant, succeeds Mr. Paddock as man- 
ager of the plant. 


Walter L. Turner, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of Railway Age, 
and Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Turner 
was born at Bluefield, W. Va., on January 
27, 1913, angi was graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1935 with the de- 
gree B. S. in civil engineering. He enter- 
ed railroad service on April 23, 1936, as a 
rodman in the construction department of 
the central region of the Pennsylvania, and 
on March 16, 1937, he became an engineer 
apprentice in the maintenance of way de- 
partment at Buffalo, N. Y. On January 
1, 1938, he was made an assistant in the 
engineering corps at Wooster, Ohio. On 





Walter L. Turner, Jr. 


June 1, 1938, he joined the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission as a party chief, and 
served in that capacity until February 1, 
1939, when he returned to the Pennsylvania 
as an assistant in the engineering corps, at 
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Alliance, Ohio. On November 16, 1939, 
he was transferred to Niles, Ohio, and on 
June 1, 1940, he was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Turner was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor, at Lock Haven, Pa., on 
October 22, 1940, and served there until 
March 28, 1941, when he entered the armed 
forces, from which he was discharged with 
the rank of major. On December 1, 1945, 
he returned to the Pennsylvania as assistant 
supervisor at Freedom, Pa., where he re- 
mained until April 23, 1946, when he re- 
signed to join the staff of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation. 


William E. Knox has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric . International 
Company to succeed John W. White, 
who has resigned to become director gen- 
eral of Industria Electrica de Mexico, one 
of Mexico’s largest privately owned enter- 
prises. 


Richard A. Sweet has been promoted 
to district sales manager, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Aluminum Company of America 
to succeed Edward L. Cheyney, who has 
relinquished his direct responsibilities in 





Richard A. Sweet 


that position. Mr. Cheyney will retire from 
the firm on October 1, after 41 years of 
service. A native of Erie, Pa., Mr. Sweet 
began his career with the Aluminum Com- 
pany at the New Kensington (Pa.) works 
in 1927. Transferred to the Cleveland 
works for a brief period in 1928, he was 
then assigned to general sales at the New 
York district office. He was assistant man- 
ager of the New York office before being 
moved to Cleveland as assistant district 
manager in January, 1945. 


The National Tube Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, has announced an extensive program 
of improved new facilities in the plants at 
Lorain, Ohio, and Gary, Indiana. The im- 
provements, the announcement said, are de- 
signed to enable the company better to meet 
the estimated future demands for steel pipe. 


A building program to meet the needs of 
the rapidly expanding requirements of the 
Electro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation, La Grange, IIL, has 
been announced. Ground has been broken 
for an engineering and experimental build- 


ing and procurement has begun for the ma- 
terials and equipmert for new sewage treat- 
ment and steam plants. All engineering de- 
partment effort will be combined under one 
roof in the new building, which will be a 
one- and two-story structure, 145-ft. by 
388-ft., with facilities for experimental loco- 
motive assembly. 


J. B. Trotman, for the past six years 
general sales manager of the Blackmer 
Pump Company, has been appointed head 
of the new Bowser, Inc., industrial pump 
division, with headquarters in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. A complete line of pumps will be 
developed for general industrial and petrol- 
eum product applications, the announcement 
said. 


The Carboloy Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., has appointed the Carey-McFall 
Company, 2156 E. Dauphin street, Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa., as an authorized distributor 
to take care of the rapidly expanding de- 
mand for hard metal products in metro- 
politan Philadelphia and the adjacent terri- 
tory. Carboloy standard tools, standard 
blanks, wheel dressers and masonry drills 
will be carried in stock. In addition, Carey- 
McFall possesses facilities for fabricating 
special Carboloy cemented carbide tools and 
dies and clamped-on Carboloy tools. A re- 
grinding service is also maintained for car- 
bide users. E. M. Twelves, sales manager 
for Carey-McFall, will head the new car- 
bide operation. 


Abandonments 








DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this road to abandon 
that portion of its narrow-gage Baldwin 
branch between Castleton, Colo., and Bald- 
win, 2.1 miles. 


Mississtppr CENTRAL.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon that portion 
of its line between Hattiesburg. Miss., and 
Camp Shelby, 7 miles. 


PerE Marguette.—Acting upon further 
consideration of the record and upon peti- 
tion of the village of Elk Rapids, Mich., 
and “various other protestants,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has reopened, 
for reconsideration and oral argument be- 
fore the full commission, the Finance 
Docket No. 14671 proceeding wherein Di- 
vision 4’s prior report authorized this road 
to abandon its 9.01-mile branch from Wil- 
liamsburg, Mich., to Elk Rapids. No date 
has yet been set for the oral argument, 
but the commission’s reopening order post- 
pones indefinitely the effective date of the 
certificate issued by Division 4. The lat- 
ter’s prior report was noted in the Rat/way 
Age of February 16, page 384. 


Union Paciric.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon operation of a 
line, which the Oregon Short Line also 
seeks permission to abandon, from Stod- 
dard, Idaho, to Murphy, 12.9 miles. 
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Beaumont, Sour LAKE & WESTERN.— 
Lease Amendment.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized modifications of this road’s lease of 
the properties of the Houston North Shore, 
in order that amounts charged under the 
commission’s depreciation accounting re- 
quirements shall qualify under Bureau of 
Internal Revenue regulations as allowable 
deductions for income tax purposes. The 
modifications are expected to result in an 
annual tax saving of approximately $12,000 
to the lessee, which is controlled by the 
Missouri Pacific. Although it did not ap- 
pear that any employee would be adversely 
affected, the commission followed the uni- 
form policy announced in the Chicago & 
North Western case, as reported in Railway 
Age, June 15, page 1201, and imposed em- 
ployee-protection provisions as set out in 
section 5 (2) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Bowpon.—Stock.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Bowdon Railroad & Transporta- 
tion Company to issue 100 shares of capital 
stock with par value of $100 a share. Pro- 
ceeds of the issue will be applied toward 
the purchase of the Bowdon Railway Com- 
pany, which the applicant acquired at a re- 
ceiver’s sale, and also for working capital. 


Caton & Loupon.—Acquisition and Stock 
Issue—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved this com- 
pany’s purchase of the former Catonsville 
Short Line’s railroad properties which are 
operated by the Pennsylvania under lease, 
the division at the same time making an- 
other report authorizing the same applicant, 
which was organized in September, 1945, 
to issue $10,000 of capital stock consisting 
of 200 shares of $50 par value each. Being 
unaware that commission approval was 
required, the applicant consummated the 
purchase before filing the application, bor- 
rowing the purchase price of $21,000 and 
$4,000 for working capital from its president, 
David W. Chertkof, and obtaining the deed 
from the C. S. L. receiver on October 31, 
1945. In approving the transaction, the 
commission attached labor-protection pro- 
visions as set forth in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s section 5(2), thus following 
the uniform policy recently announced. 

The report approving the proposed stock 
issue imposes a condition requiring that a 
note evidencing the $25,000 debt to Mr. 
Chertkof, which note was issued without 
commission authorization, be canceled and 
the liability carried in an open account. 
With respect to the proposed stock, the 
application sought authority to issue nom- 
inally the 200 shares (10 per cent of the 
2,000 shares provided for in the applicant’s 
charter) which had been subscribed for 
and 10 per cent of the subscription price 
paid. This set-up was arranged to qualify 
the applicant as a corporation entitled to 
do business under Maryland law—that. 
rather than the obtaining of funds, being 
the purpose of the issue. The commission 
concluded that the stock had been sold, 
subject to its approval, and that its author- 
ization should thus be for actual rather than 
nominal issue of the 200 shares. It made 
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its favorable finding on that basis, stipu- 
lating that the subscription must be paid 
in full before delivery of the certificates 
and the proceeds applied to capital purposes 
as the need may require. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JErSEY.—Lease of Lines 
in Pennsylvania.—Subject to further orders, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Central of 
Pennsylvania, which the Jersey Central 
controls through ownership of stock, to 
acquire the property, other than cars and 
locomotives, of the parent road located in 
Pennsylvania, and to lease and operate the 
lines heretofore operated in Pennsylvania 
by the Jersey Central, thus carrying a step 
further the program for segregation of 
operations outlined in Railway Age, March 
3,.1945, page 436, the basic purpose of which 
is to meet a situation arising from New 
Jersey tax laws. In approving the transac- 
tion, which was opposed by the State of 
New Jersey and Jersey City, the commis- 
sion attached labor-protection provisions as 
set forth in section 5 (2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, thus following its uniform 
policy in that respect. The commission 
said that when a plan of reorganization or 
another plan for the disposition of C. of 
N. J. properties was before it, considera- 
tion again would be given to the transaction. 

According to the commission, which made 
the order effective 40 days from its date, 
June 26, the reduction in the annual New 
Jersey franchise tax would have been $235,- 
750, $1,126,236, $2,104,324 and $1,002,710 re- 
spectively, had the lines in Pennsylvania 
been operated separately from 1941 to 1944, 
inclusive. It added that approval of the 
transaction was given by the federal court 
having jurisdiction over the reorganization 
of the C. of N. J. and that obligations as- 
sumed by a corporation under its charter 
to provide intrastate service are subordinate 
to the performance by it of its federal duty, 
which it also assumed, “efficiently to render 
transportation services in interstate com- 
merce.” The commission also noted a 
United States Supreme Court decision to 
the effect that taxpayers might decrease 
their tax liability if the methods used were 
lawful. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oxn10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $1,500,000 of 
136 per cent equipment-trust certificates, to 
be sold at 99.74 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends, the bid of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, New York, which 
had been accepted subject to commission 
approval. The proceeds will be applied 
toward the payment of $1,990,170 for 700 
50-ton all-steel hoppers to be purchased 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. The certificates will be dated July 1, 
and will mature in 10 equal annual install- 
ments of $150,000 starting July 1, 1947. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Ac- 
quisition.—This road has acquired from the 
North Kansas City Development Company 
sole possession of tracks serving 125 indus- 
tries, it has been reported. The purchase 
price was $837,000. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report.—Operating revenues of this 





road in 1945 totaled $74,825,480, compared 
with $70,346,987 in the preceding year. Op- 
erating expenses were $60,578,976, compared 


with $49,777,177. Interest on the funded 
debt amounted to $5,636,203, compared with 
$5,652,308. The net deficit was $7,139,492, 
compared with net income of $2,505,572. 
Current assets at the end of the year were 
$52,619,951, compared with $39,070,123. 
Current liabilities were $26,280,011. -Long 
term debt was $131,514,880, an increase of 
2,156,542. 


Itttnois CENTRAL. — Refunding Plan 
Dropped—Acting in response to a letter re- 
ceived from this road the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has vacated 
its June 18 order which had authorized 
issuance of $49,443,000 of Series A 3% per 
cent, first and refunding mortgage, 30-year 
bonds to be exchanged in connection with 
the refunding 14 outstanding issues of prior- 
lien bonds of the I. C. and its subsidiary, 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans. 
In approving this issue of Series A’s, the 
June 18 report deferred action on that part 
of the I. C. proposal which sought authority 
to issue 40-year Series B’s in the amount 
of $35,000,000 (see Railway Age of June 
29, page 1285). The commission’s vacating 
order set forth that the I. C. letter had 
stated that the authority granted to issue 
the A’s would not be exercised, and re- 
quested that that part of the application 
seeking authority to issue the B’s be with- 
drawn. 


LitcuFieLp & Maptson.—Control.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized Charles Allen, Jr., 
a member of the New York investment 
banking firm of Allen & Company, to ac- 
quire control of this road through purchase 
of 14,000 shares (70 per cent) of the com- 
mon stock from Jacob L. Holtzmann at 
$48 per share, a total of $672,000. Adhering 
to its recently-announced policy in that 
connection, the commission imposed labor- 
protection conditions as set forth in the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s section 5(2). 


Mexico NortH-WEsTERN.—Ownership. 
—This 472-mile road has been sold by its 
British owners to a group of Mexican 
and American capitalists for $3,250,000, 
and will be operated by a new company 
known as Ferrocarril Nor-Oeste de Mexi- 
co, S. A. A rehabilitation program cost- 
ing $700,000 is planned by the new owners. 


New York CENTRAL.—Reduction in As- 
sessed Valuations—New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles B. McLaugh- 
lin has awarded this road reductions in 
assessed valuations of more than $12,000,- 
000 over a period of six years on three 
properties it owns in the Grand Central 
Terminal zone, New York city. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A cquisition.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to acquire control, 
through ownership of capital stock, of the 
Jersey City Stock Yards, Inc. The com- 
mission also approved a cash sale by the 
latter to the Pennsylvania of a proposed 
issue of 500 shares of capital stock, at $100 
a share, the proceeds of which will be used 
for working capital. At the same time, the 
commission “authorized the Jersey City 
Stock Yards, Inc., to lease the Jersey City 
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Stock Yards Company properties used for 
the purpose of loading and unloading live- 
stock. In approving the latter transaction, 
the commission attached labor-protection 
provisions as set forth in section 5 (2) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, thus follow- 
ing its uniform policy in that respect. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL. — R. F. C. Loan. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved a $250,000 loan by 
this road from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a period ending not later 
than April 1, 1950. The funds will be used 
to replenish the applicant’s working capital, 
which has been depleted by “prolonged 
strikes and the resultant decrease in earn- 
ings. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 


July 9 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 64.37 64.76 58.20 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 99.29 99.00 98.90 


Dividends Declared 


Augusta & Savannah. — $2.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 17. 

Northern.—$1.50, qarterly, payable July 31 to 
holders of record July 11. 

Piedmont & Northern.—50¢, payable July 20 to 
holders of record July 5. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable July 20 to holders 
of record July 10. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


N. B. Marvin, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to the vice-president, traffic, of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 29, entered railway service in 1925 in 
the traffic department of the Union Pacific 
at San Francisco, Cal. He subsequently 





N. B. Marvin 


held various clerical positions until January, 
1938, when he was advanced to freight traf- 
fic agent, with the same headquarters. On 
May 1, 1944, Mr. Marvin was appointed 
chief clerk of the service department, with 
headquarters at Omaha, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Railway Age—Val. 121, No. 2 


William D. Faucette has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Seaboard Air Line’s 
Committee of Research and Planning suc- 
ceeding Lester L. Knight, whose promo- 
tion is noted elsewhere in these pages. Mr. 
Faucette will continue in his present capac- 
ity as executive representative of the 
receivers. (A photograph and biographical 
sketch of Mr. Faucette was published in the 
Railway Age of July 1, 1944, page 63, fol- 
lowing his appointment as executive repre- 
sentative. ) 


Earle B. Perry, whose appointment as 
assistant vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford at New Haven, Conn., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 22, 
was born at Hartford, Conn., on December 
9, 1888. Mr. Perry entered the service of 
the New Haven in May, 1902, as a bill 
clerk for the Central New England (now 
part of the New Haven) and in June, 1903, 
he became time clerk in the mechanical 
department at Hartford. In August, 1905, 
he was transferred to New London, Conn., 
and in February, 1908, to New Haven. Mr. 
Perry was appointed chief time clerk at 
Waterbury, Conn., in May, 1912, transfer- 





Earle B. Perry 


ring to New Haven in October, 1913, and 
in December, 1915, was appointed supervisor 
of wage schedules, continuing in that posi- 
tion until June, 1925, when he became as- 
sistant to general manager. On July 1, 
1942, Mr. Perry was named manager of 
personnel, the position he was holding when 
he was recently promoted to assistant vice- 
president, personnel. 


Hugh W. Stanley, whose election as 
chairman of the board of the Tennessee 
Central was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 29, was born in Petersburg, Va., 
on February 13, 1874. After a high school 
education, he entered railway service in 
1890, as a telegraph operator on the Nor- 
folk & Western. In 1895 he went with the 
Southern as chief clerk to the division 
superintendent at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
in 1897 he entered the employ of the Sea- 
board as secretary to the general superin- 
tendent, becoming chief clerk three years 
later. He was promoted to trainmaster in 
1906 and to division superintendent in 1907. 
The following year he became superintend- 
ent of transportation, advancing to general 
superintendent of transportation in March, 
1910. Mr. Stanley was promoted to as- 


sistant general manager in October, 1911, 
and to general manager in May, 1912. He 
entered the executive department in Octo- 
ber, 1914, as assistant to the president, serv- 
ing in that capacity until June, 1916, when 
he became assistant to the chairman of the 





Hugh W. Stanley 


Car Service Committee of the American 
Railroad Association (now the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads). Mr. Stanley was appointed 
receiver of the Tennessee Central in July, 
1917, and five years later he became its 
president, holding that position until his 
recent promotion. 


Francis E. Pennington, whose promo- 
tion to executive representative of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 11, was born at Marvin, Tenn., on 
August 15, 1895, and received his higher 
education at three southern colleges. He 
entered railway service on February 20, 
1916, as a ticket seller on the Southern at 
Bulls Gap, Tenn., subsequently holding 
various minor positions at different points 
on that road until June 1, 1922, when he 
went with the Missouri Pacific as a travel- 
ing passenger agent, with headquarters at 





Francis E. Pennington 


Birmingham, Ala. One year later Mr. 
Pennington was transferred to Memphis, 
Tenn., and in February, 1929, he was ad- 
vanced to division passenger agent with the 
same headquarters. In the same year he 
was promoted to general agent at Washing- 
ton, D. C., later serving in the same 
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capacity at Pittsburgh, Pa. On March 1, 
1936, he was advanced to general freight 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
and in 1936 he was further advanced to 
general freight and passenger agent at 
Kansas City, Mo., the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


Rex T. Kearney, superintendent of the 
Tidewater Southern (part of the Western 
Pacific), at Modesto, Cal., has been elected 
president and general manager, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding 
Harry A. Mitchell, whose election as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Western Pacific was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 18. 


Dean F. Willey, whose appointment to 
assistant vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion, maintenance and engineering of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
New Haven, Conn., was announced in the 
June 22 Railway Age, was born at Man- 
chester, N. H., on August 5, 1896, and was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1920. He entered railroad 
service with the New Haven in June, 1920, 
as assistant engineer, department of tests, 
and in April, 1923, was appointed general 
material supervisor. In October of the same 
year he became mechanical inspector and in 
November, 1923, was appointed foreman 
mechanical inspector at Boston, Mass., being 





Dean F. Willey 


promoted to acting general foreman in July, 
1924. Mr. Willey became general foreman 
on November 1, 1924, and in September, 
1925, he was appointed assistant to superin- 
tendent of shops at Readville, Mass., holding 
that position until May 16, 1930, when he 
returned to New Haven as special mechan- 
ical assistant. He served as mechanical 
superintendent from January, 1937, to May, 
1941, when he was named general mechan- 
ical superintendent. He became assistant 
general manager in charge of engineering, 
maintenance and mechanical departments at 
New Haven in November, 1944, the post 
he held at the time of his recent promotion 
to assistant vice-president. 


John Gerdes, senior member since 1940 
of Gerdes & Montgomery, attorneys in New 
York, has been elected vice-president and 
general counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific and chairman of that company’s 
executive committee, to succeed Marcus L. 
Bell, who died on June 15, 1945. (A photo- 
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graph and biographical sketch of Mr. Bell 
was published in these pages on June 30, 
1945.) 

Mr, Gerdes, who was born in New York 
on September 26, 1886, attended Berea 
college (B.Litt., 1907); New York uni- 
versity (M.A., 1918; LL.B., 1910; LL.M., 
1911; J.D., 1912). He was admitted to the 





Blackstone Studios, New York 


John Gerdes 


New York bar in 1909. Since 1922, Mr. 
Gerdes has been professor of law of corpo- 
rate finance and corporate reorganization 
at New York university, in addition to act- 
ing as counsel for that institution. He is 
the author of “Gerdes on Corporate Re- 
organizations” published in three volumes 
in 1936. Mr. Gerdes serves also as vice- 
president, general counsel and director of 
the U. S. Life Insurance Company; treas- 
urer and director, Equity Construction 
Company; and chairman, W. S. Tockwell 
Company. He is a member of the rules 
committee, Federal Court in New York; 
chairman of the committee on reorganiza- 
tions, American Bar Association ; chairman 
of the committee on life insurance, New 
York State Bar Association. Mr. Gerdes 
was a representative to the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Comparative Law, 
League of Nations, The Hague during the 
summer of 1937. He was secretary, New 
York State Committee of National Progres- 
sive Party from 1913 to 1916 and served as 
a president-elector (Republican) for New 
York in 1916. As vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Rock Island, Mr. Gerdes 
will continue to maintain headquarters at 
his own offices, 1 Wall street, New York. 


R. H. McGraw, assistant superintendent 
of the New York Central at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been promoted to assistant to vice- 
president, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Robert E. O’Grady, coal traffic man- 
ager of the Erie, at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant vice-president, 
with headquarters at Chicago succeeding 
W. V. Kennedy, who has retired. Mr. 
Kennedy was born in Chicago on December 
30, 1879, and attended the Chicago Athe- 
naeum college. He entered railway service 
on March 1, 1898, with the Chicago and 
Ohio River committee of the Central 
Freight Association and in 1903 he went 
with the Erie at Cleveland, later that year 
being promoted to chief clerk of the general 
freight department at Chicago. In 1911 he 
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was transferred to New York as chief clerk 
to the assistant freight traffic manager, the 
coal traffic manager and the vice-president 
at that point. Mr. Kennedy was promoted 
to division freight agent at Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1917, and to general freight and passen- 
ger agent at Chicago in March, 1920. In 
1927 his title was changed to general freight 
agent and in December, 1928, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago, being pro- 
moted in June, 1939, to the position he held 
at the time of his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. W. Oakley, whose appointment as 
auditor of disbursements of the Erie at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 6, was born at Haw- 
thorne, N. J. Mr. Oakley entered the ser- 
vice of the Erie in the timekeeping depart- 
ment at Jersey City, N. J., in 1911. During 
World War I he was furloughed by the 
Erie for service in the United States Army, 
and upon his return to the road in 1919 he 
was named assistant chief clerk in the 
Jersey City accounting bureau, shortly 
thereafter becoming chief clerk. In 1920 
he was appointed division accountant at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., and the following year 





G. W. Oakley 


was transferred to Jersey City, later in 1921 
becoming chief clerk to the auditor of dis- 
bursements, and in 1933 chief clerk to the 
president. Subsequently, Mr. Oakley be- 
came general accountant in the comptroller’s. 
office and in 1944 was promoted to assistant 
auditor of revenues, the post he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as auditor 
of disbursements. 


Harry F. Brahany, whose appointment 
as assistant comptroller of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va, was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 15, was born at Marshall, Ill., on 
February 5, 1891. Mr. Brahany entered 
railroad service as a clerk in the office of 
the master mechanic of the Texarkana & 
Fort Smith (now Kansas City Southern), 
at Texarkana, Tex., and subsequently held 
various clerical positions in the mechanical 
and accounting departments of the Wichita 
Falls & Northwestern (now Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas), and in the accounting de- 
partment of the Texas & Pacific and the 
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' Southern Pacific 


LIMA .LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 





resumes... 





“OVERNIGHT’ SERVICE 


with Lima 4-8-4 Locomotives 


Suspended during the war, Southern Pacific’s ““Over- 
night” freight merchandise trains again are giving 
overnight service between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, speeded by Lima 4-8-4 steam locomotives. 


So fast is the 470 mile run that waybills have to be tele- 
typed. Freight picked up in one city late in the after- 
noon is delivered to the consignee in the other city be- 


fore the next noon. 
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M-K-T of Texas at Dallas, Tex., the 
Louisiana & Arkansas at Texarkana, the 
M-K-T at St. Louis, Mo., and the Pere 
Marquette at Detroit, Mich. In 1917 he 
became a member of the railroad staff of 
Paterson, Teele & Dennis, certified public 
accountants of New York, and in 1918 he 





Harry F. Brahany 


returned to the Pere Marquette as special 
accountant, federal auditor’s office. Re- 
turning to the M-K-T he was appointed 
valuation accountant for receiver at St. 
Louis in 1919, then, in March, 1920, returned 
again to the Pere Marquette as auditor 
capital expenditures and statistician in op- 
erating department, becoming auditor of 
disbursements of that road in 1923. He 
entered the service of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in 1933 as auditor of disbursements 
and in 1937 was promoted to auditor for 
the C. & O. at Richmond, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Oliver Megs Hepler, whose election as 
comptroller of the Chesapeake & Ohio, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere 
Marquette at Cleveland, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the Ratlway Age of June 8, was 
born in Surrey county, N. C., on April 22, 
1887. He entered railroad service in Sep- 
tember, 1907, as stenographer on the Chesa- 





Oliver M. Hepler 


peake & Ohio, serving in this capacity until 
1911, when he became secretary to comp- 
troller, becoming chief clerk to comptroller 
in 1917. Ten years later he was promoted 
to assistant to comptroller and in Novein- 
ber, 1928, he was appointed assistant comp- 


troller, the position he was holding at the 
time of his recent promotion. Mr. Hepler 
is a member of the Accounting Division, 
Association of American Railroads, and has 
served as chairman, Accounting Committee, 
handling unemployment compensation mat- 
ters in the State of West Virginia. 


Lester Lloyd Knight, chief, research, 
planning and budgetary control department 
of the Seaboard Air Line and chairman of 
the road’s Committee on Research, Planning 
and Budgetary Control has been promoted 
to comptroller with headquarters at Ports- 
mouth, Va. Mr. Knight was born on 
November 5, 1891, at Mascotte, Fla. He 
entered railroad service in June, 1909, as a 
clerk of the Tampa Northern (now Sea- 
board Air Line), thereafter serving suc- 
cessively, until August 1, 1912, as cashier, 
general bookkeeper, and chief clerk, becom- 
ing auditor of the S. A. L. on the latter 
date. On February 1, 1914, he went with 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah as auditor 
at Macon, Ga., returning to the Seaboard 
in February, 1918, as assistant auditor dis- 
bursements at Portsmouth, and becoming 
auditor disbursements on October 1 of the 
same year. Mr. Knight was appointed 





Lester Lloyd Knight 


assistant general auditor in November, 1922, 
became general auditor in January, 1923, 
and was named general auditor for receivers 
of the Seaboard and affiliated companies 
at Portsmouth in December, 1930. He has 
been serving as chief of the research, plan- 
ning and budgetary control department and 
as chairman of the Committee of Research, 
Planning and Budgetary Control since Sep- 
tember, 1943, when the Seaboard created 
these bodies for the purpose of developing 
plans for overall improvement in operating 
and financial results. (An article relating 
the purpose and progress of this department 
and committee was published in the Railway 
Age of July 22, 1944, page 159.) 

Mr. Knight, who is a member of the Ac- 
counting division of the Association of 
American Railroads, has served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Disbursements and 
the Committee on Statistics, and from 1929 
to 1930 was chairman of the Southeastern 
Accounting Conference. 


Gerard B. Townsend, whose appoint- 
ment as treasurer of the Erie with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 29, was born 
at New York on April 3, 1902. Mr. Town- 
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send attended Phillips Exeter academy and 
was graduated from Princeton university 
in 1923. After serving as freight traffic 
solicitor of the Munson Steamship Lines, 
he worked for several years as a railroad 
statistician with various banks and invest- 





Gerard B. Townsend 


ment banking houses, and in 1935 was given 
charge of the railroad division of the cor- 
porate underwriting department of Lazard 
Freres & Co. In 1943 Mr. Townsend joined 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
(Pa.), where he headed the railroad anal- 
ysis department in addition to his duties as 
supervisor of loans. Mr. Townsend became 
associated with the Erie on January 1, 1945, 
as assistant to the president, the post 
he relinquishes to assume the duties of his 
new office. 


I. H. Cooper has been appointed acting 
auditor of freight accounts, of the Florida 
East Coast at St. Augustine, Fla., succeed- 
ing A. H. Reeder, deceased. 


Leo J. Gosney, special accountant to 
the general auditor of the Western Pacific 
at San Francisco, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general auditor, with the same head- 
quarters. 


J. G. Austin, whose retirement as audi- 
tor of disbursements of the Erie at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 29, was born in Galion, Ohio. 
Mr. Austin entered the service of the Erie 
at the age of 18 in the superintendent’s 
office at Galion. After holding a number of 
positions at that point, he worked briefly in 
Mansfield, Ohio, subsequently returning to 
his native community and remaining there 
until 1906 when he was transferred to the 
office of the auditor of disbursements at 
New York. He was appointed auditor of 
disbursements in 1920 at New York and in 
1928 also assumed responsibility for the 
general auditor’s office, transferring to 
Cleveland in 1931. 


Eugene F. Morgenroth, whose retire- 
ment as treasurer of the Erie at Cleveland, 
Ohio was announced in ‘the Railway Age 
of June 29, was born at Paterson, N. J., on 
April 26, 1879, and entered railway service 
on January 13, 1896, as a messenger in the 
office of the auditor of traffic. of the Erie 
at New York.. On November 1, 1903, he 
was promoted to traveling auditor and in 
March, 1911, beCame a clerk in the treasury 
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department at New York. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant paymaster in October, 
1917, and to chief clerk in May, 1918. Mr. 
Morgenroth was named assistant treasurer 
in August, 1923, with headquarters at New 
York, later transferred to Cleveland. He 
had been serving the Erie as treasurer since 
December 1, 1938. 


Casselberry D. Dutschke, chief clerk 
of the auditor of passenger accounts of the 
Louisville & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., 
has been promoted to auditor of passenger 
accounts, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding F. G. Schwab, -whose death is 
reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Howard T. Whipple, whose retirement 
as assistant general counsel of the Erie 
at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 29, was born at 
Malone, N. Y., on January 22, 1879. Mr. 
Whipple studied at Franklin academy, Ma- 
lone, and later attended the Albany Law 
School, being admitted to the New York 
state bar in 1906. Early in his career he 
was connected with the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, first as an examiner and 
then as manager of the Nassau~ County 
3ranch office. He entered railway service 
with the Erie on February 12, 1911, as an 
attorney, later serving successively as as- 
sitant general attorney and assistant gen- 
eral solicitor. From April, 1925, nutil July 
16, 1937, Mr. Whipple served as general 
attorney of the Erie, on the latter date be- 
coming assistant general counsel, from 
which position he recently retired. 


R. M. Sutton, auditor of general and 
station accounts of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to audi- 
tor of disbursements, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Frank J. Krecek, 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of June 29. E. M. Kerrigan, 
assistant to the general auditor, has been 
advanced to auditor of miscellaneous ac- 
counts, L. A. White, who in turn has been 
promoted to auditor of general and station 
accounts, relieving Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Sutton entered railway service in 
1915 as a clerk in the passenger accounts 
department of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha. He subsequently serv- 
ed as head clerk, traveling accountant and 
chief clerk until 1924 when he was promoted 
to accountant in charge of the dining car 
and hotel accounting department, with head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah. In 1930 Mr. 
Sutton was transferred to Omaha, and in 
1942 he was advanced to the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


C. D. Buford has been appointed in- 
spector freight transportation of the New 
York Central System, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


D. F. Savage, trainmaster, New River 
division of the Virginian, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, with headquarters 
at Princeton, W. Va., and the position of 
trainmaster has been abolished. 


Prentiss S. Hughel, assistant superin- 
tendent telegraph of the New York Central, 
has been appointed superintendent telegraph, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., suc- 


ceeding C. E. Baxter, whose death on 
May 22 was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 15. 


Margaret M. Lynch, who has been on 
the stewardess-nurse staff of the Baltimore 
& Ohio since January, 1941, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of stewardess service, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Norma Thompson, who has accepted a 
position with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe in a similar capacity. 


J. C. Nickerson, division engineer of 
the Louisville & Nashville at Latonia, Ky., 
has been appointed superintendent, Eastern 
Kentucky division, succeeding E. C. Sparks. 
(A photograph of Mr. Sparks and a sketch 
of his railway career appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of September 22, 1945, page 507, 
following his appointment to the post from 
which he recently retired.) 


Edward T. Gallagher, assistant super- 
intendent of transportation of the Western 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to superintendent of transporta- 
tion, with. the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing in part to the duties of John P. Quig- 
ley, who has retired as superintendent of 
transportation and telegraph after 36 years 
of service with that road. William M. 
Foster, car service inspector and inspector 
of transportation, has been advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation, re- 
placing Mr. Gallagher. 


H. B. Tucker, assistant superintendent 
of the New York Central at New York, 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Rochester division, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding J. M. Green- 
wood, promoted to general safety agent. 
Further changes on this road include: J. E. 
Guilfoyle, trainmaster, to assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters as before at 
Buffalo, N. Y., suceeding R. H. McGraw, 
whose appointment is noted elsewhere in 
this issue; R. G. May appointed assistant 
superintendent, New York terminal district, 
headquarters at West 72nd street, New 
York; W. R. Main, appointed trainmaster, 
River division at Weehawken, N. J., and 
W. W. Herrick, Jr., appointed trainmas- 
ter, Buffalo. 


Clare I. Clugh, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania at 
Logansport, Ind. was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 4, was born at Al- 
toona, Pa., and was educated at Valparaiso 
and Purdue universities, entering the service 
of the Pennsylvania as a machinist appren- 
tice at Altoona in June, 1918, and advanc- 
ing through various positions there until 
1929, when he was appointed motive power 
inspector at Harrisburg, Pa: He then served 
successively as gang foreman at Harris- 
burg and enginehouse foreman at Delmar, 
Del., and in 1937, was advanced to assist- 
ant master mechanic of the Lake division 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Clugh became 
resident inspector at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1938, chief material inspector at Altoona 
in 1941, and master mechanic of the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division in 1943, from 
which post he transferred to the Pittsburgh, 
Conemaugh & Monongahela divisions, with 
headquarters at Pitcairn, the post he was 
maintaining at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 
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TRAFFIC 


J. R. MacAnally, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 29, entered railway service in 1926 in 
the traffic department of the Union Pacific 
at Philadelphia, Pa. In 1930 he was trans- 





J. R. MacAnally 


ferred to Chicago where he subsequently 
held various traffic department positions 
uitil 1941, when he was promoted to general 
agent, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. In the same year Mr. MacAnally 
was appointed assistant general agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and on May 1, 
1944, he was advanced to assistant to the 
general freight traffic manager at Omaha, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Harold W. Quinlan, assistant manager 
of personnel in the operating department 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
passenger traffic manager of the New 
Haven at Boston, Mass., succeeding Henry 
M. Erving, deceased. Mr. Quinlan was 
born at Somerville, Mass., on April 6, 





Harold W. Quinlan 


1900, and is a graduate of Harvard uni- 
versity (1922) and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration (1925). 
Entering the services of the New Haven 
as statistician in the office of the assistant 
to general manager in 1928, he became chief 
clerk in the dining car department in 1932, 
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and subsequently was appointed assistant 
superintendent of that department, becom- 
ing superintendent dining cars in 1934. Mr. 
Quinlan was promoted to manager, dining 
service, of the New Haven in 1943 and re- 
mained at that post until October, 1945, 
when he was appointed assistant manager 
of personnel, his position previous to his 
most recent appointment. 


W. Roscoe Bourne, agent of the IIli- 
nois Central, at Jackson, Miss., has been 
promoted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Evansville, Ind. 


Henry A. Wilson, assistant general 
eastern freight agent of the Erie, has been 
promoted to general eastern freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding C. V. Harrow, who has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Chicago. Lawrence J. Burgott 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Wilson 
as assistant general eastern freight agent 
at New York. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
on May 27, 1893. He entered railway sery- 
ice with the Erie as station agent’s helper 
at Callicoon, N. Y., in 1911, subsequently 





Henry A. Wilson 


serving as clerk, telegraph operator and 
agent. In April, 1920, he transferred to 
the traffic department as traveling freight 
agent at Paterson, N. J., later going to 
Newark, N. J., in the same capacity. He 
became general export and import agent 
at New York in 1927, and in 1935 went 
to Milwaukee, Wis., as general agent. He 
was appointed division freight agent at 
Jamestown, N. Y., in 1941; general agent 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in July, 1942; and in 
September, 1945, was promoted to assistant 
general eastern freight agent, the position 
he was maintaining at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Earle Robert Comer, whose promotion 
to passenger traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania, system jurisdiction, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of July 6, was 
born at Newfield, N. J., on September 2, 
1902. Entering railroad service on June 
19, 1920, as tower leverman in the tele- 
graph department, West Jersey & Sea- 
shore (now Pennsylvania) at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Mr. Comer later served successively 
as block operator, ticket clerk, and freight 
clerk. On July 9, 1923, he joined the Penn- 
sylvania as stenographer in the passenger 


trafic department at Atlantic City, and 
four yéars later he became passenger rep- 
resentative at Miami, Fla., transferred to 
New York in May, 1929, advanced to dis- 
trict passenger agent at Boston, Mass., in 
July of the same year, and was appointed 





Earle Robert Comer 


New England passenger agent at that point 
four years later. He was named division 
passenger agent at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
May, 1936, and was transferred to New 
York in April, 1937. Mr. Comer became 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
Long Island in September, 1938. He was 
appointed to a similar position on the Penn- 
sylvania in June, 1939, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, and transferred to New 
York in May, 1940. Mr. Comer advanced 
to general passenger agent at Washington, 
D. C., in May, 1941, and later transferred 
to New York, from which position he was 
recently promoted to passenger traffic man- 
ager. 


Charles O. Showalter, whose promotion 
to assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 29, was born at Topeka, Kan., on July 
28, 1903, and entered railway service in 
August, 1923, in the freight accounting 





Charles O. Showalter 


department of the Union Pacific, holding 
various positions until May 26, 1929, when 
he entered the traffic department as a freight 
tariff clerk, Later he served as rate clerk, 
with headquarters at Omaha, and on April 
1, 1940, he was promoted to chief rate 
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clerk, with the same headquarters. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, Mr. Showalter was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk to the vice-president, 
traffic, at Omaha, and on November 16, 
1943, he was promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president, traffic, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Herman T. Denning, division pas- 
senger agent of the Seaboard Air Lines, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


M. J. Duffy, general agent of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has retired. Effective with Mr. 
Duffy’s retirement, the Louisville office will 
be closed and the territory placed under 
the jurisdiction of L. A. Kelley, general 
agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Charles W. Wells, whose appointment 
as assistant general freight traffic manager 
of the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., and system jurisdiction, 
was announced in the June 22 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born at Brighton, England, 
and entered railway service in 1905 in the 





Charles W. Wells 


freight traffic department of the Grand 
Trunk (now the C. N. R.) at Montreal. 
He rose through various clerical positions 
until 1924, when he was appointed assistant 
manager of the rate and tariff bureau, then 
was promoted to chief of that department 
in 1926. In 1930, Mr. Wells was named 
assistant general freight agent, and in 1939, 
general freight agent, transferring to Tor- 
onto in 1940, where he was advanced to 
freight traffic manager in 1945, the post he 
held until his recent appointment. 


J. S. Coward has been appointed general 
agent of the Chicago Great Western, with 
headquarters at Spokaue, Wash., succeeding 
Paul E. Johnson, who has been trans- 
ferred to St. Paul, Minn., where he replaces 
Ross M. Hatfield, whose death on June 
17 is reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Robert G. Holmes, whose retirement 
as general freight agent of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 8, was born at Winnipeg, on June 9, 
1880. He entered railway service on Sep- 
tember 8, 1898, as an office boy on the 
Canadian Pacific, subsequently holding 
various positions at Winnipeg until May 
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16, 1911, when he was promoted to chief 
of the tariff bureau, with the same head- 
quarters. On October 10, 1916, Mr. Holmes 
was advanced to assistant general freight 
agent, also at Winnipeg, and on September 
1, 1944, he was further advanced to the 
position he held at the time of his retirement. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. E. Peck, assistant engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to assistant bridge engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


R. W. Willis, principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer, with the same headquarters, 
a newly-created position. 


A. B. Chapman, bridge engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacffic at 
Chicago, has been promoted to engineer and 
superintendent of bridges and buildings, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Gunnar Tornes, whose recent retirement 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 6. 


Norman A. Menzies, chief clerk of the 
telegraph department of the Western Pacific 
at San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to 
superintendent of telegraph, succeeding in 
part to the duties of John P. Quigley, 
whose retirement as superintendent of trans- 
portation and telegraph is reported else- 
where in this issue. 


Andrew R. Ketterson, whose retire- 
ment as engineer of bridges for the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Montreal, Que., was an- 
nounced in the June 29 issue of Railway 
Age, was born on June 24, 1881, at Green- 
ock, Scotland, and was graduated from the 
Royal Technical College at Glasgow (C. 
E.). He entered railroading as a bridge 
inspector for the C. P. R. in 1907, ad- 
vancing to assistant engineer in 1910, and 
leaving in 1916 for military service. Serv- 
ing as a major in the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Forces in France, he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Order. Mr. Ketter- 
son returned to the Canadian Pacific in 
1919 as assistant to engineer of bridges, and 
was promoted to assistant engineer of 
bridges in 1928. His advancement to the 
post from. which he now retires was made 


in 1937. 


Charles H. Splitstone, whose retire- 
ment as assistant chief engineer of the Erie 
at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 6, was born at Lines- 
ville, Pa., on January 19, 1878, and attended 
Pennsylvania State college. He entered 
railway service in 1901 as a rodman on the 
Pennsylvania, lines west of Pittsburgh, with 
headquarters at Bedford, Ohio. In 1903 
he was promoted to chief of party, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and two years 
later was transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Splitstone went with the Erie in 1906 
as chief of party at Olean, N. Y., later 
being promoted to resident engineer and in 
1909 was advanced to chief draftsman, with 
headquarters at New York, being promoted 
to office engineer in 1917, and thereafter 
advanced through the positions of engineer 
of construction, superintendent of construc- 
tion, and superintendent of construction and 
surveys; and in 1941 was promoted at 


Cleveland to the position from which he 
recently retired. 


Joseph W. Smith, whose retirement as 
chief engineer of the Erie at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was announced in the Railway Age 
of July 6, was born at Hazleton, Pa., on 
August 8, 1879, and was graduated from 
Lafayette college (C.E., 1904). Mr. Smith 
entered railway service with the Erie in 
June, 1904, as a transitman on preliminary 





Joseph W. Smith 


surveys, and in September, 1905, was pro- 
moted to inspector of construction work. 
Promoted to resident engineer, terminal im- 
provements in February, 1907, he later 
served on double track and grade reduction 
work, and in February, 1912, became as- 
sistant engineer, double track and grade 
reduction. He was advanced to district 
engineer with supervision of terminal im- 
provements, headquarters at New York in 
February, 1913, and four years later was 
appointed assistant valuation engineer be- 
coming general office engineer in 1925 and 
principal assistant engineer at New York 
in 1929. Mr. Smith had served as chief 
engineer at Cleveland since 1941. 


The following appointments in the engi- 
neering department have been announced 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford: 
Floyd J. Pitcher, engineer of structures 
and design, appointed assistant to chief en- 
gineer in charge of design and construction 
with headquarters as before at New Haven, 
Conn. George F. Hand, general assistant 
engineer, appointed assistant to chief engi- 
neer, in charge of special developments 
with headquarters as before at New Haven. 


William T. Dorrance, assistant to chief - 


engineer, appointed consulting engineer, 
with headquarters as before at New Haven. 
Albert A. Cross, division engineer at 
Hartford, Conn., appointed general assist- 
ant engineer at New Haven. Gray W. 
Curtiss, division engineer, appointed dis- 
trict engineer with headquarters as before 
at New Haven, George P. Elliott, divi- 
sion engineer, appointed district engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Boston, 
Mass. Thure P. Polson, engineer of 
track, appointed assistant to engineer, main- 
tenance of way, with headquarters as be- 
fore at New Haven. John B. Bell, divi- 
sion engineer at Providence, R. I., ap- 
pointed engineer of track at New Haven. 
James L. Rippey, assistant engineer of 
structures, appointed general supervisor of 





bridges and buildings with headquarters 
as before at New Haven. Charles D. 
Prentice, office assistant to chief engineer, 
appointed division engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at New Haven. Sydney 
J. Polson, assistant division engineer, New 
Haven, appointed division engineer at Bos- 
ton. Harry B. Bussing, assistant divi- 
sion engineer, Boston, appointed division 
engineer at Providence. Henry K. His- 
lop, assistant division engineer, Providence, 
appointed division engineer at Hartford. 
Erwin A. Davidson, architectural drafts- 
man, appointed assistant construction engi- 
neer at New Haven. Albert A. Cawood, 
bridge inspector, Boston, appointed as- 
sistant bridge engineer at New Haven. 
George K. Merrill, track supervisor at 
Hartford, appointed assistant division en- 
gineer at New Haven. Harold W. Jen- 
kins, bridge and building supervisor, ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Boston. Ernest 
L. Mortimer, bridge and building super- 
visor at Hartford, appointed assistant di- 
vision engineer at Providence. 


SPECIAL 


J. M. Greenwood, superintendent of the 
Rochester division of the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., 
has been appointed a general safety agent 
for the system at New York, succeeding 
Charles E. Hill, whose retirement was 
announced in the June 29 issue of Railway 
Age. 

Mr. Hill was born on January 24, 1876, 
at Norris City, Ill, and was graduated 
from Southern Illinois College in 1894. He 
began his railway service in 1906 as district 
claim agent for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. Following service at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Cleveland, Ohio, he 
became general safety agent of the New 
York Central system in 1922. He has be- 
come internationally known as a pioneer of 
modern safety practices and methods, and 
has created new forms for the reporting of 
injuries, and from the knowledge gained by 
these, fashioned new rules and safety prac- 
tices, many of which have become standard. 
Other contributions of Mr. Hill to the bet- 
terment of railroad safety conditions were 
noted in the Railway Age of July 6, page 
20. 


OBITUARY 


F. G. Schwab, auditor of passenger 
accounts of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky., died on June 23. 


Christian H. Sellmann, retired auditor 
of revenues of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, died on July 1. 


John W. Besch, auditor and secretary 
of the Union Station Company, Chicago, 
died at his home in Aurora, Ill., on July 8. 


Ross M. Hatfield, general agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., died in that city on 
June 17. 


Samuel McClellan Adsit, consulting 
traffic manager of the Virginian since 1941, 
died oh June’ 30 at his home in Flushing, 
Queens, Nv Y. at the age of 83. 
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AMONG VETERAN HSGI USERS 


VERYBODY knows the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
Even far beyond its own South and Middle West 
territory, this great road has a reputation for depend- 
able service. Like most Class | railroads, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio is a long-time user of Hunt-Spiller . 
Gun Iron for wear resisting parts of steam locomo- 
tives. The fact that this association between the 
C. & O. and HSGI has endured for more than a genera- 
tion is proof of the high quality of Hunt-Spiller 
Gun Iron. 
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modern traffic control system, you can in- 
crease your road’s track capacity — without 
the construction of extra track. You can ex- 
pedite the flow of diversified traffic . . . pave 
the way for smoother handling of peak 
periods — without the use of additional oper- 
ators. You can boost the productivity of your 
passenger and freight cars — without the ad- 
dition of extra motive power. 

With labor costs mounting and the pres- 
sure from trucking competition increasing, 
G-R-S CTC may be the answer to your prob- 
lems. So why not let a G-R-S engineer tell 
you what benefits you can expect from this 
modern method of traffic control? Simply 


phone or write today. 


The panel of this G-R-S CTC ma- 
chine presents a continuous, up-to- 
the-minute picture of track condi- 
tions on the L & N between Welka 
and Catoma. The operator arranges 
meets and passes instantly as oc- 
casion requires. 
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You'll want this new guide-book 
on doors for every need! It 
gives you all the up-to-the-min- 
ute facts on the quick, space- 
saving, dependable performance 
of Kinnear Rolling Doors . . . 
shows how the smooth, coiling, 
upward action of the. famous, 
Kinnear-originated, interlocking- 
slat construction assures extra 
door satisfaction. Full details on 
the popular sectional-type Kin- 
near RoL-TOP doors, of either 
wood or all-steel construction, 
are included. Also latest data 
on many other types of upward- 
acting fire doors, service doors, 
") and protective grilles. Write to- 
) day for your free copy! 
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NEWS DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 64) 


Defense Testimony Continues in 
Georgia “Conspiracy” Case 


The tremendous industrial growth of the 
South in recent years would have been im- 
possible if railroad freight rates in that 
section had’ not been on a competitive basis 
with those in other parts of the country, 
E. R. Oliver, vice-president—traffic of the 
Southern, told United States Supreme 
Court Special Master Lloyd K. Garrison 
in the state of Georgia’s suit against south- 
ern and eastern railroads, as testimony in 
that case was resumed July 9 in New York. 
Mr. Oliver said that the fact that the South 
has become so industrially important refutes 
Georgia’s charge that the state has heen 
injured by alleged discriminatory freight 
rates. 

“For the railroads to enter a conspiracy 
against Georgia would not make sense,” he 
maintained, “as it would amount to con- 
spiracy against their own best interests. A 
railroad cannot prosper unless the territory 
it serves also prospers.” 

Pointing out that the South has turned 
from an almost wholly agricultural section 
to one largely engaged in industry, Mr. 
Oliver testified that in 1940, before the 
United States entered the war, the products 
of manufacture and miscellaneous articles 
for the United States as a whole decreased 
nearly 16 per cent as compared with 1928, 
the year before the depression, while in the 
Southern region and on the Southern Rail- 
way the comparison showed that 1940 pro- 
duction was greater than that for 1928. 

In the 40-year period ending 1939, he 
continued, the value of products manufac- 
tured for the United States as a whole in- 
creased 419 per cent, while that for the 
state of Georgia went up 617 per cent. 
During the 10-year period, 1929-1939, he 
added, products manufactured for the coun- 
try as a whole declined 16.4 per cent, but 
in the southern states, including Georgia, 
they increased 10 per cent. 


The Textile Situation—In discussing 
freight rates on textiles, Mr. Oliver ex- 
plained how southern railroads, working in 
agreement with eastern lines, have main- 
tained a rate level somewhat lower than 
the basis which had been prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with the 
result that southern shipping points from 
New Orleans to Savannah can today reach 
the important market of Chicago on a sub- 
stantial rate parity with the textile-pro- 
ducing points in New England. 

Moreover, he went on, the southern and 
the eastern railroads have worked out and 
put into effect on finished products such as 
sheets, pillow cases and towels, rates that 
were substantially lower than those pre- 
scribed by the commission. These rates, 
he said, enable southern manufacturers not 
only to convert raw cotton into yarn and 
piece goods, but also to produce the final 
article for public consumption. 

The witness called attention to milling in 
transit as a good illustration of the rail- 
roads’ true attitude toward the state of 
Georgia. He stated that grain is drawn 
in, milled and shipped out at the through 
rate on the manufactured product, thus put- 





ting Georgia mills on a competitive rela- 
tionship with mills located at or near the 
grain-producing area. In 1939, he said, 
there were 39 such mills in Georgia turning 
out products valued at approximately five 
million dollars a year. 


Southern Not “Coerced”—After de- 
claring that Georgia’s ports have been ac- 
corded competitive rate adjustments along 
with the other South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, Mr. Oliver denied that the Southern 
Railway has been coerced by other railroads 
or anyone else in the matter of rate adjust- 
ments, and he emphasized that his railroad 
and other lines which are members of the 
Southern Freight Association “zealously 
safeguard their respective right to indepen- 
dent action in regard to all rate matters.” 

“These railroads,” he concluded, “avail 
themselves of that right where they consider 
it as being in the best interest of Georgia 
and the territory served by them.” 

The Southern’s general counsel, S. R. 
Prince, preceded Mr. Oliver with a brief 
statement to refute the allegation that rail- 
roads in the South were “coerced” by 
eastern connections into making rates un- 
favorable to the South. If there has been 
any coercion, he said, “it is strange that we, 
the coerced party, know nothing of it.” 


Canadian Railroaders on King’s 
Honors List 


Executives of the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific were included in 
those whose contribution to their country’s 
war effort was marked by inclusion in 
the list of honors awarded by the king 
on Dominion Day, July 1. 

The highest award, companion of the 
order of St. Michael and St. George, went 
to D. C. Coleman, chairman and president 
of the Canadian Pacific; R. C. Vaughan, 
chairman and president of the Canadian 
National; S. J. Hungerford, retired presi- 
dent of the Canadian National, who had 
the responsibility of president of National 
Railways Munitions, Ltd., during the war ; 
and J. C. Patteson, European general 
manager of the Canadian Pacific, whose 
war-time post was Canadian representative 
at Ottawa of the British Ministry of 
Supply. 

Those named commander of the Order 
of the British Empire were, from the 
C. N. R.. staff, Walter S. Thompson, 
director of public relations, honored for 
his work in organizing the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s war-time censorship and public 
information activities, and Maynard A. 
Metcalf, executive assistant to president. 
The same award went to the following 
C. P. R. officers: H. B. Bowen, chief of 
motive power and rolling stock and director 
of the railroad’s munitions production ; 
W. A. Newman, manager department of 
research, who was in charge of the na- 
tion’s aircraft industry; George Stephen, 
vice-president traffic, who was assistant 
Canadian representative of the British 
Ministry of War Transport; and W. M. 
Kirkpatrick, retired foreign freight traffic 
manager, who was freight director for 
the Ministry of War Transport. 

Eight Canadian National men were 
named officers of the Order of the British 
Empire: W. M, Armstrong, general man- 
ager Canadian’ National telegraphs; R. B. 
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Teakle, retired general manager steamship 
lines; John Roberts, managing director 
National Railways Munitions; John Scho- 
field, chief architect; L. C. Thomson, man- 
ager of stores; G. L. Bryson, passenger 
traffic manager; and W. D. Low and W. J. 
Atkinson, both of the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

The same honor went to three Canadian 
Pacific men: H. J. Humphrey, retired 
vice-president special duties; W. D. Neil, 
general manager of communications; and 
B. W. Roberts, general purchasing agent. 
In addition, the same award was given 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, supetvisor of workmen’s 
compensation in the general claims depart- 
ment of the C. P. R., on duty with the 
Royal Air Force Transport Command, 
while the designation commander of the 
Order of the British Empire went to J. B. 
Ward, on loan from the C. P. R. to the 
railway brotherhoods since 1927, serving 
as chairman of the general conference com- 
mittee of the International Railway Labor 
Organization. 


1945 Crossing Accidents 


Accidents at rail-highway grade crossings 
during 1945 resulted in the death of 1,903 
persons and injuries to 4,446, it is disclosed 
in the compilation issued recently by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In 1944, 1,840 persons were killed 
and 4,216 injured. 

Crossing accidents last year totaled 4,100 
compared with 3,811 in 1944, an increase 
of 7.58 per cent, while fatalities were up 
3.42 per cent and injuries 5.46 per cent. 

Another tabulation shows that the 1945 
crossing fatalities accounted for 42.62 per 
cent of the persons killed that year in all 
railroad accidents resulting from train op- 
eration. This compares with 40.64 per cent 
in 1944 and 36.99 per cent in 1943. Cross- 
ing accidents accounted for 12.43 per cent 
of 1945’s non-fatal injuries, as compared 
with 12.01 per cent in 1944 and 12.56 per 
cent in 1943. 

Road freight trains were involved in 
41.65 per cent of the 1945 crossing accidents 
while passenger trains were involved in 
43.06 per cent of the total. The frequency 
rate for freight trains was 2.26 per million 
train-miles; for passenger trains, it was 
3.17 per million train miles. These com- 
pare respectively with 1944 figures of 2.16 
and 2.8. Sixty-six per cent of the accidents 
in which the motor vehicle was struck by 
the train occurred in daylight, while 72.30 
per cent of those in which the motor vehicle 
ran into the side of the train occurred after 
dark. 

As was the case in 1944, December was 
the 1945 month in which the greatest num- 
ber of crossing accidents occurred. Sat- 
urday, which has held first place since the 
compilation was begun in 1935, remains the 
day of the greatest accident frequency. The 
weather was reported “clear” when 69.06 
per cent of the accidents occurred; and the 
speed of the motor vehicle was given as 
“standing” or moving at not more than 
30 m.p.h. in 61.40 per cent of the accidents 
involying motor vehicles. Standing freight 
trains were involved in 7.06 per cent of the 
total freight train-motor vehicle accidents 
involving freight trains. 
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BAKER Ajgiculaled FORK TRUCK 
places loads at 


RIGHT ANGLES to 7 ft. AISLES! 





Above — Baker 2-ton Articulated 

Fork Truck spotting pallet load of 

parts beside machine at right angle 
to 7 ft. aisle. 


Right—36 inch pallet-load of ma- 
chined pedestal shoe castings are 
handled easily in close quarters. 
Distance between white lines—7 ft. 


A striking example of the BAKER Articulated Fork Truck’s 
successful operation in congested areas is the case of the 
locomotive division of a large electrical manufacturer. In 
this plant, heavy parts are handled on pallets between manu- 
facturing processes. Conventional power trucks could not 
be used effectively because many of the aisles were only 
7 ft. wide. BAKER Articulated Fork Trucks satisfactorily 


solved the problem, enabling the company to mechanize 


handling operations without costly plant alterations. 


For complete information on Baker Articu- 
lated Fork Trucks get in touch with your near- 
est Baker representative—or write us direct, 





























BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2172 West 25th Street e 





OUD DERE 





Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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Conventional air compressor design calls for one large, 
low pressure cylinder in conjunction with each high pres- 
sure cylinder. But Gardner-Denver engineers were not 
satisfied merely to follow established practice. So, in de- 
signing the Class WB Two-stage Vertical Water-cooled 
Compressors, Gardner-Denver engineers put in two small 
diameter, low pressure cylinders for each high pressure 
cylinder. 


Thousands of “WB” compressor owners have reaped 
the benefit! For the unique “WB” design permits lower 





air temperatures—with corresponding saving in horse- 
power. Inertia loads are reduced because all pistons can be 
small and lightweight. Better water cooling is possible— 
and that, in turn, means better lubrication, reduction of 
cylinder distortion, and longer life. “Oil thinning” is 
eliminated and thus much less lubrication oil is used. 
Gardner-Denver “WB” Vertical Water-cooled Com- 
pressors are remarkably compact—yet have efficiencies 
comparable to that of large horizontal compressors. Let us 
tell you more about their space-saving, cost-saving fea- 





tures—for complete information, write Gardner-Denver 


Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver Class “WB” Two-stage 
Vertical Water-cooled Compressor —avail- 
able with built-in motor with V-belt or 
direct drive. Capacities 142 to 445 cubic 
feet displacement per minute. 
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In coal car service after approximately six years, 
the relative corrosion rates based on loss in 
weight was 1.0 for nickel copper steel, 1.73 for 
copper steel (.25% minimum copper) and 2.15 


for mild carbon steel. Subsequent reports after 


Here are cited the results from 
a few corrosion tests made on a wide varie- 
ty of steels. In each instance, Yoloy type 
steel (copper-nickel alloy) demonstrated a 
lower corrosion rate than other steels tested. 

That these tests are typical is demon- 
strated by the outstanding performance of 
Yoloy steel in literally thousands of installa- 
tions where it must stand up under highly 
corrosive conditions. 

Yoloy is Youngstown’s low-alloy, high- 
strength, nickel-copper steel. 
In addition to its proven abil- 
ity to resist corrosion, Yoloy 
shows an amazing resistance 
to impact, shock, vibration 
and abrasion. Due to its 
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twelve year service indicated that both the car- 
bon and copper bearing steel had to be replaced 
while the nickel copper steel was still in service 
and still had considerable service life re- 


maining. 





These test data are as reported in ‘‘Nickel Steel Topics,’’ June, 1945 


greater strength, use of this steel permits 
lighter weight construction, with conse- 
quent weight saving of as much as 20% 
to 25%. 

Yoloy is now available in sheets, plates, 
bars, rods and tubing. For complete 
information on Yoloy’s suitability and 
performance in your type of service, 


write, wire or phone our nearest branch 
office. 










YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


$9.09, 0: 00 O) 3 310) teem 2018). (¢}- vue)’ 4. Meme): tle) 


Export Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


O78: 0-10), ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Sheets-Pipe and Tubular Products - Plates-Conduit-Bars-Coke Tin 


. c wr , a 
Plate Electrolytic Tin Plate-Rods-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spikes 














































































Facts About Steam Locomotive Parts 


Axle 














Third Advertisement of an Important Series 


OCOMOTIVE axles have a tough job. Few loco- 
motive parts bear as much strain, as many 


kinds of strain, or as continuous strain. 








So, although a locomotive axle may not be 


much to look at, it is no simple matter to make 


one right. 


ALco shops do it in a big way—with special 


machinery, special men, in a plant specially laid 





out to build locomotives and locomotive parts 


and nothing else. 


‘or instance, the machine here pictured in an 
ALCO shop 1s finish-grinding an axle, using a six- 
inch base stone. The large grinding surface speeds 
production and permits precision grinding from 
end to end. Man and machine are specialists. 


That’s the point—frecision with economy 
f J?) 


made possible by (1) a crew of specialist crafts- 





What happens here...may make a huge difference in service and safety here! 

















men; (2) heavy equipment investment for spe- 
cial machinery; and (3) large-scale operation. 


? 
Only in a large locomotive-building nS like 


ALCO’s is such a setup practicable. 


That is why when you buy genuine atco loco- 
motive parts you know you will get safety and 
service—the greatest possible value per dollar! 


American Locomotive Company, 30 Church 


Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL “’NIAGARA” 
High Powered, High Speed Locomotive 


The 235-ton Niagara, New York Central’s newest 
and largest locomotive, designed for handling both 
freight and passenger loads, is an outstanding 
tribute to advanced design—the result of combined 
engineering skills of railroad, equipment builder 
and material suppliers. 


Drawing on a wealth of accumulated experience 
and performance records, New York Central speci- 
fied high strength, normalized and tempered Man- 
ganese-Vanadium steel be used in the Timken roller 
bearing type main and side rods and Carbon- 
Vanadium steel in the roller bearing axles and other 
parts in the building of the Niagara at the Schenec- 
tady shops of the American Locomotive Company. 





The exceptional properties of these vanadium Cheeb-up gheite Uiuins gable terged of Venuiiem Shesks 
steels are shown in the accompanying table. These 
properties were obtained by a normalizing and 
tempering heat treatment in conformance with re- 
quirements of the Association of American Railroads 


and the New York Central specifications. As a 





TABLE OF PROPERTIES: 


Average results of tests on Vanadium Steels used in the Niagaro 





MANGANESE-VANADIUM STEEL 











result, these important forgings, even with their Physical Properties Main Rods Side Rods 
high strength, have a minimum of sensitivity to : 
" a OR ns 65-0 ae 74,500 81,700 
thermal and mechanical abuse. Tensile Strength eons 99000 105/500 
Elong. % in 2” . 28.0 26.5 
These properties also indicate why these practical me, Sawn saneenens seated 0.5 








vanadium steels, which combine high strength, ex- cApteene enenin deme 
ceptional ductility and toughness, excellent machin- 


ability and high resistance to fatigue, were the 





Physical Properties Driving Axles a Trailer Axles Equalizers 








logical choice for this modern locomotive. Y. P. Ibe. sq. in. paren e500 aioe tome. 
P ‘ ‘ se Tensile Strength 100,100 100,600 99,580 103,000 

Here again is testimony that “Alloy Steels can Elong. % in 2” 25.3 26.0 26.2 26.0 

ss Red. Area % 43.7 48.2 48.8 49.1 
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do many jobs better! 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «+ PITTSBURGH 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ° DETROIT «+ 
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Plus 
SNUBBING 
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The Holland Ride-Ease 
Volute Truck Spring 
STYLE C-200 


The Holland Ride-Ease Volute Truck Spring, 
Style C-200, having load-carrying - plus - 
snubbing characteristics, is a revolutionary 
development. 


Satisfy yourself as to what these new 
Style C-200 Spring Nests will do for your 
equipment by installing them under one of 
your tenders in high speed service. In co- 
operation with your engineers, we'll furnish 
instruments to make recordings of riding 
qualities,"Before and After.” Write for 
Bulletin No. 13. 


AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Pressure Grouting Stabilizes 


Tunnel Subgrade 


Operation reduces track maintenance and permits Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railroad to remove 10 m. p.h. slow orders of 35 years standing. 





A grout injector of 14-cu. yd. capacity, mounted on a push- 
car, injected the grout pneumatically at 90 p. s. i. pressure. 


ortland cement grout pumped un- 

der pressure into the wet subgrade 
of the Fort Wright Tunnel on the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, 
near Spokane, Wash., has stabilized 
the soft subgrade and permitted the 
railroad to remove slow orders of 35- 
years standing. 

Since shortly after the tunnel was 
completed in 1910, the watery subgrade 
has caused operating problems, high 
maintenance and slow orders. Train 
speeds were limited to 10 m.p.h. 

Now for the first time in 35 years 
trains are operating through the tunnel 
at normal speeds and track mainte- 
nance on the 2,134 ft. length of the 
tunnel has been greatly reduced. 


Quicksand and Clay 


Most of the Fort Wright Tunnel is 
ona3-degree curve. The bore was driven 
through quicksand, clay and “rotten” 
rock. Considerable water was encoun- 
tered during the boring operations. 

Shortly after the tunnel was opened, 
soft spots developed and bulges of 
clayey materials, quicksand and water 
pushed up through the ballast every time 
a train passed. At times water covered 
the ties. This condition required con- 
stant efforts of section crews to remove 
muck from the drainage ditches and 
maintenance cost was extremely high. 

After investigation of track grouting 
operations on several other railroads, 
S. P. & S. engineers decided to try pres- 
sure grouting in the Fort Wright Tunnel. 


52 


In January 1945, work was started un- 
der the direction of E. B. Stanton, 
maintenance-of-way engineer. N. S. 
Westergard, roadmaster at Pasco, was 
in direct charge of the work in the field. 

Beginning at the west portal, the 
track was grouted throughout the full 
length of the tunnel and more than 200 
ft. beyond the east portal, a total dis- 
tance of 2,350 ft. The job was com- 
pleted in 70 days. The work was done 
under force account by Clifton & Apple- 
gate, general contractors. 

Throughout most of the work the 
grout injection pipes were driven at 
every second tie. The mixture used con- 
sisted of 6 parts portland cement, 3 


parts blow sand, 1 part diatomaceous 
earth and 10 parts water. 

A grout injector of 44-cu. yd. capac- 
ity, mounted on a pushcar, injected the 
grout pneumatically at a pressure of 
90 p. s. i. (Grouting technique is de- 
scribed in detail in “Stabilizing Rail- 
road Track by Pressure Grouting’’, 
published by the Portland Cement 
Association. 

Quantities Varied 

Total quantities of materials used in- 
dicated that an average of a \-yd. 
batch was used for every two injection 
points. Quantities per grout point 
varied, however, from as little as one 
\4-yd. batch for four or five pipes to as 
much as five batches for a single pipe. 

After the grouting was completed the 
foul ballast and dry mud were replaced 
with new ballast, bringing the track to 
proper grade and alignment. It has 
since remained stable under normal 
train speeds. 

More than 35 major railroads are using 
pressure grouting with portland cement 
to eliminate water pockets or soft spots 
and increase the load-carrying capacity 
of troublesome subgrades. 

In. nearly every instance where pressure 
grouting has been tried, the entire cost 

as been returned within a few months 
by savings in maintenance. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dent. 7B-26, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend 
the uses of concrete... through scientific research 
and engineering feld work. 





In grouting the Fort Wright Tunnel, injection pipes were driven at every 
second tie, at an angle so that bottom of pipe was about under the rail. 
(Photographs and factual data courtesy Western Construction News) 
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Satco-Faced 
Locomotive Driving Box 








Menus Bearing linings are now 
being applied by a new casting method 
which eliminates voids and assures 
maximum density and uniformity of 


the lining metal. 
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KRANE KAR 


Swing Boom Mobile Crane 


Handle the load ONCE ... pick it up, transport and position it. No need 
to maneuver the vehicle . . . swing the “‘live’’ boom from side to side and 
up or down by power with full load on the hook. Automatic load and 
boom braking, stability without stabilizing devices, and other advanced 
features make KRANE KAR easy to handle. Ups production in the loco- 
motive, car, and wheel repair shops. KRANE KAR agents in principal 
cities. 

USERS: AT&SF, B&O, C&O, CB&Q, CP, MP, PRR, Big Four, Nickel Plate, etc. 


THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


KRAARE JCAUR 


FOR RAILROADS 
SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 847 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N.Y. 
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Model No. 1955 


Fastens 4 Ways 
| Satisfies ALL Ways 


ws JUSTRITE 


That’s the opinion of railroad men about this 
new Justrite Oilers and Greasers Lantern No. 1955. 
Headpiece can be fastened in four different posi- | 
tions —on head, shoulder, wrist or around leg. | 
Battery case fastens with shoulder straps—hands 
are left free for maintenance work. Plain lens 
for “spot” beam. Available also with famous 
Justrite Honeycomb Lens for larger spread of 
light. Use standard 6-volt railroad battery and 
bulb. Durably constructed —tops for all main- 
tenance work! 








Ask your supplier or write for details. 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. D-1, Chicage 14, Ill. 








“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 


FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 





*MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
Increased Power 

Better Fuel Economy 

More Mileage per Overhaul 
Decreased Maintenance Cost 

Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 


349 Nerth Hemline Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesete 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT WAR SURPLUS RAILWAY 
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“READY-TO-WORK” 


The New York Office of War Assets Adminis- 
tration offers for immediate sale “Knocked 
Down”’ single track Railway Bridges as com- 
plete units, structurally, but without ties or 
rails. Included are the following Unit Con- 
struction Bridges. 


BRIDGES 
UNITS 
5-70' Span through type 
87-70' Span through type 
21-75' Span through type 


Also included are: 
20-123' Span through truss type 


These bridges have a maximum capacity of Cooper 
E-45 loading. They are located at Albany, N. Y. and 
opportunity to inspect the material will be arranged. 
. . . Check the types of bridges you are interested in 
and whether you desire to make an inspection. More 
complete information will be furnished upon request. 
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@ Knocked Down 
@ Single Track 


@ Complete Structural 
Units— without ties or rails 


@ Maximum Capacity of Cooper 
E-45 Loading 


@ Easily Erectable 


CUT OUT AND MAIL to: 





War Assets Administration 
Metal Sales Section 

70 Pine Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 


1 am interested in the following type(s) of bridge(s) 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION RAILWAY BRIDGE 


( ) 70 #. span dark truss 
( ) 70 ff. span through fruss 
( ) 75 ft. span through truss 
THROUGH TRUSS RAILWAY BRIDGE 
( ) 123 #. span 
( ) INSPECTION AT LOCATION DESIRED 


FIRM OR ORGANIZATION.............-. 


SG + 6S babuneuess'ascacas erin s TEL. NO... 


NY-47 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


NEW YORK REGIONAL OFFICE 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 


for 


RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


1 The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 











a SALES ENGINEER 


Wide experience in Railroad 
field, will handle complete sales 
program for manufacturers want- 
ing representation in transporta- 
tion industry—technical and non 
technical lines. Address Box 812, 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, , & 





LOCOMOTIVES 


2—44-Ton, Diesel-Electric, 300 
H.P, Tractive Effort 26,100 
Ibs. Standard Gauge. 

1—70-Ton, 0-6-0 Coal Fired 
Steam Switcher, I.C.C, Con- 
dition. Standard Gauge. 

1—38-Ton, 0-4-0 Coal Fired 
Steam, Industrial. 36-Inch 
Gauge. 

2—85-Ton Electric Industrial 
600 v. D.C., General Electric 
B+B— 150/150. 

1—20-Ton, Davenport, 0-4-0 
Gasoline Locomotive, New 
1941, Standard Gauge. 
OTHER LOCOMO IVES 

TOO! 


Send us your Inquiry 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 

_ 41 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 


CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing 1RON 
or STEEL” 











FREIGHT CARS 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

S-Gentola, All Steel, 57%4- 
on. 


5—Dump, Automatic Air, 20 
Cc 1. 2 =.» i 


Lift 
Doors. 
9—Hopper, Twin, All Steel, 
50-Ton, 


7—Hopper, Side Discharge, 
All Steel, 50-Ton. 

7—Box, 50-Ton, 50-Ft. All 
Steel, Automobile, 


68—Tank, 8,000. and. 10,000 
Gal, Coiled and Non- 
Coiled. 

64—Flat cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 


IRON & STEEL PROBUCTS, Ine. 
41 years’ experience 


13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES IN 
CANADA 


A U. S. railway supply co. 
has machine shop facilities 
in Canada; can undertake 
the manufacture of a few 
specialties for Canadian 
distribution. 


Address Box 814 
RAILWAY AGE 


105 West Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 




















AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—1240 cu. ft. — Rand. Type XRE. Size 19% x 12 x 12”. 


—— connected to 200 h.p. 
3/6b/4000y. New 194 


1—2200 cu. ft. Chica + nm 
100. irect connected to 400 h.p. G.E. 


Badong 
3/60/2300v. New 1942 


+i, 





1003 pressure. tes ~a ae RD Yo 500 h.p. 


3/60/2300v. New 1943 


syn. motor, 


Type OCE. Size 26 x 15 x 18”. 


syn. motor, 


ype OCE. Size 30 x 18 x 21”. 
G.E. syn. motor, 


3—3078 cu. ft. Ingersoll- -Rand. Type PRE-2. Size 30 x 18 x 21”. 
Direct connected to 500 h.p. G.E. syn. motor, 


100# pressure. 
3/60/4000v. New 1942 


2—5210 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand. = 36% x 22 x 18”. eo 


sure. Direct connected to 800 h.p. 


New 1942 


.E. syn. motor, 3/60/ 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET 
New York 6, New York 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced in General, 
Disbursements and Reve- 
nue Accounting Class A 
Railroad, including Travel- 
ing Auditor work. Prefer 
Auditor short line, other- 
wise Traveling Auditor, 
General Accounts or Dis- 
bursements assignment. 
Executive ability. Excel- 
lent references and good 
habits. Age early forties. 
Address Box 816, Railway 
Age, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 

















IN THIS SECTION 


{| 
: | | TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPACE 


FOR SALE 


1—Putnam Center Drive Axle 
Lathe. 
2—Betts Wheel Boring Mills. 


Address Box 815 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 














POSITION OPEN 


Mechanical Engineer to make lay- 
out and detail drawings in con- 
nection with steam locomotive 
development work New York 
City. Address Box 813, pm | 
Age, J Church St., New Yor 














BUY VICTORY BONDS 


TO FINISH THE JOB 








RAILWAY AGE 


























AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 

: AND 

=, os LOCOMOTIVES 

























Steam Couplers 


A RA STANDARD 


Flextble Conduits 


@EPMLACES QUBBER HOSE 





Vapor Systems 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROS 


Air 
Conditioning | ENGINEERED 
Corea PRODUCTS 


i VAPOR CAR 
F HEATING CO. ime 












RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, IIlinois 


(; O L D CAR aaa 


STEAM — VAPOR — ELECTRIC 




















GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














jhe OWIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Ce. **Sxiy" 


July 13, 1946 














NEW FIFTH EDITION 


LAYING OUT FOR BOILER 
MAKERS AND PLATE 
FABRICATORS 


Revised by 
GEORGE M. DAVIS 
Boiler Designer, New York Central 


HIS well-known book, first published in 1907, 
+ which has been out of print several years, 

has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. The locomotive boiler chapters have been 
greatly expanded. Important new chapters include 
one on Laying Out and Computing Boiler Patches, 
and one on Laying Out for Welded Construction. 
Much additional material has been added on plate 
fabrication but important chapters on sheet metal 
layout have been left in. The book has been en- 
tirely reset in easier reading type and all the new 
layout drawings are sharp and clear. Written in 
shop language and without resort to higher mathe- 
matics. Send for descriptive circular, or for a copy 
of the book as soon as ready on Ten Days’ approval. 


530 pages, 700 illus., 9 x 12, cloth $8.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. . 
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RAILWAY AGE 























In advertising, many products are 
described as uwnigue—although few 
actually are. For waique means 
“without a like or equal—unmatched 
—single in its kind or excellence.” 
In the true sense of the word, Kerite 
is unique—for it has never been 


duplicated by any other producer. 





THE KERITE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PIONEERS IN CABLE ENGINEERING 
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The Electro-Motive Diesel Locomotive School in session. 


To Help You 
Keep Them Running 


At Peak Performance 


UR interest in your General Motors loco- 
motives continues throughout all the years 
they are in service. We consider it a part of our 
duty to help you to keep your Diesels running at 
peak performance at all times. 
Our Instruction Car is a familiar sight on cus- 
tomer-railroads. It has been the means of training 
all classes of railroad employes in the main- 
tenance and operation of General Motors 
Diesel locomotives. 
The Electro-Motive Diesel Locomotive School 
at La Grange has given instruction and training 
to hundreds of groups of supervisory personnel. 


The value of such instruction has been demon- 
strated time and again in the development of 
higher efficiency, and lower maintenance and 
operation costs. 


Details about classrooms, facilities and require- 
ments for enrollment — together with a day-by- 
day description of the two-weeks’ course — are 
contained in a brief, illustrated booklet. We will 
be happy to send this booklet to any railroad 
man serving in executive or supervisory Capacity. 
Write to D. H. Queeney, Service Manager, 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors, La 
Grange, Illinois. 


This is only one of the plus values that goes with the purchase of General Motors Diesel locomotives. 


LOCO | 





